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THE CATHEDRAL ROUTE TO THE 
NORTH. 


By SCOTT 


VERY year when the glare of August 
is over, when “ through the wheaten 
stubble is heard™ the sportsman’s 

gun,” and the golden-brown of the hedges 
proclaims that it is September, there is a 
great exodus from England to Scotland. 
Sportsmen, of course, form a large pro- 
portion of the northward bound crowd, 
but there are many who are simply bent 
on sight-seeing, whose desire is not so 
much to get to the moors without break 
or hindrance, as to extract the greatest 
possible amount of enjoyment from their 
holiday. In this latter category are our 
American cousins. They have tasted of 
the feverish joys of a London season, paid 
a visit during August to Eastbourne, or 
Bournemouth, or Cromer, taken a trip to 
Stratford-on-Avon, there to worship at 
the shrine of the Immortal Bard, and now 
that “the harvest moon’s begun,” they 
are intent upon journeying to the modern 
Athens and admiring the lochs and 
mountains of Bonnie Scotland. 

For a good many years past there 
have been three well-recognised routes 
to the north. The East Coast Route, 
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the West Coast Route, and, midway 
between the two, the Midland Route. 
Latterly, however, yet another mode of 
journeying north has sprung into popu- 
larity, and this is the Great Eastern or 
“Cathedral Route.” Passengers in a 
hurry to effect their journey from start to 
finish in as short a time as possible do 
not select the Cathedral Route, because, 
although fares by all routes are the same, 
the mileage covered by the Cathedral 
Route is a little in excess of that of any 
of its competitors. Thus, the distance 
from King’s Cross to Edinburgh by the 
east coast route is 393 miles, from 
Euston by the west coast route 400 
miles, from St. Pancras by the midland 
route 406 miles, and from Liverpool 
Street by the Cathedral Route 417 miles; 
moreover, the traveller by the last-named 
route must perforce break his journey at 
York, which is the most northerly point 
to which the Great Eastern train will 
carry him. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
the cathedral route must offer some 
very special attractions, or fewer would 
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travel by it. That it does offer such 
attractions it is the writer’s present pur- 
pose toshow. After all, the task should 
be an easy one, for a route that takes the 
ancient University town of Cambridge 
and the cathedral cities of Ely, Lincoln, 
and York, in the direct line, with slight 
divergences to Norwich and Peterborough 
also, must of a necessity appeal to all 
who love old England and reverence her 
past. 

The traveller by the cathedral route 
has at least this initial advantage over 
those who patronise any of the other 
routes; he starts his journey from the 
most centrally situated of the termini of 
the great English railways, for Liverpool 
Street, alone amongst them, is actually 
within the city of London itself. It is a 
wonderful place, Liverpool Street Station. 
Probably the largest of its kind, it is 
certainly used by more persons than any 
other railway station in the world, for, 
on an average, about one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand passengers use it 
every day. 

Unless the traveller arrive early he has 
but little time to contemplate this monu- 
ment of modern enterprise, for he will 
find his train will start with commend- 
able punctuality, and he will soon be 
well on his way to Cambridge, the first 
halting place of the journey. It “ was 
not ever thus.” In the early fifties our 
old friend Punch announced: “On 
Wednesday last, a respectably-dressed 
young man was seen to go to the Shore- 
ditch terminus of the Eastern Counties 
Railway and deliberately take a ticket 
for Cambridge. He has not since been 
heard of. No motive has been assigned 
for this rash act.” Since then the Eastern 
Counties Railway has become the Great 
Eastern, and with change of name has 
come change of methods. Now, the 
Great Eastern is the quickest route to 
Cambridge, the journey by the fastest 
train taking one hour and _ thirteen 
minutes only. 

There are few towns, if any, in all 
England more replete with historical 
interest than Cambridge. The sister 
University city on the Isis is, no doubt, 
more imposing at first sight, because so 
many of the Cambridge colleges are 
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hidden away up by-streets and cobble 
paved alleys, but, when found, they 
amply reward the searcher for his pains. 
Of course, Trinity College is the 
show” college of Cambridge, and 
thither all tourists hurry when, for the 
first time, they visit the University town. 
Its quadrangle is unique. Not only is 
there none to compare with it elsewhere 
in the town, Oxford itself has no such 
magnificent court. In the quadrangle 
is the master’s lodge, wherein are situated 
the state rooms, used by Royal visitors to 
the University, and the chapel, plain 
without, but surpassingly beautiful with- 
in, although it pales into comparative 
insignificance before the chapel of King’s 
College. The library of Trinity has a 
world-wide reputation by reason alike 
of the value of its books and the richness 
of its carved bookshelves, the work of 
Grinling Gibbons. Trinity College has 
given many sons to the Church, the 
martyred Cardinal Fisher being perhaps 
the most noteworthy; but it is essen- 
tially a poet’s college, for there were edu- 
cated Dryden, Cowley, Byron, Macaulay, 
and Tennyson. Lord Bacon, Isaac 
Newton, and Andrew Marvel were also 
alumni of this famous seat of learning. 
Second only to Trinity comes St. John’s 
College, beloved of Wordsworth, with 
its famous Bridge of Sighs connecting its 
fourth and latest court with the three 
older ones. The view of the ‘‘ Willowy 
Cam” from this bridge vies with that 
obtained from the bridge at Trinity and 
at King’s, though scarcely with that of 
Clare Bridge, which spans the river 
opposite Clare College. Next to Clare 
College is situated Trinity Hall, dating 
from 1350, wherein were educated Bishop 
Gardiner, Admiral Lord Howard of 
Effingham, the Earl of Chesterfield (who 
tendered such excellent advice to his 
son), the first Lord Lytton, and Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn. The most 
ancient of all the colleges is Peterhouse, 
which dates from 1284, and is indissolubly 
associated with the names of Cardinal 
Beaufort, Archbishop Whitgift, Gray the 
poet, and Lord Chief Justice Ellen- 
borough. But the other colleges, Pem- 
broke, Caius, Corpus Christi, Jesus, 
Christ’s, Magdalene, Emmanuel, Sidney, 
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Sussex, Downing, Cavendish, Selwyn, 
and Ayerst, all present points of interest 
in various degrees. In addition to the 
colleges forming part of the University 
proper, there are two institutions which 
mere man may only mention, and that 
with awe and reverence—Girton and 
Newnham Colleges for ladies. The 
next point of interest on the cathedral 
route is Ely, which is situated fifteen 
miles north-east of Cambridge. In pre- 
Reformation days Ely was the scene of 
considerable ecclesiastical activity, but 
during the last two or three centuries the 
hands of the clock seemed to have been 
stopped there, and nowadays it is a 
veritable city of sleep. Perhaps that is 
why so many travelled Englishmen, who 
are so well acquainted with most of the 
great Continental churches, have never 
visited Ely. Their’s is the loss, for 
“Ely’s stately fane,” as Macaulay calls 
it, presents the purest specimen of Gothic 
architecture in this country, or, some 
competent authorities say, in the world. 
The fact that Ely is within an hour and 
three-quarters’ journey of London may in 
a measure account for its strange neglect 
by tourists. We are all apt to go far 
afield for our sight-seeing. The writer 
once came across an old couple at Ely 
who had just returned from their first 
trip to London. They were full of the 
wonders of the great metropolis; in par- 
ticular, they praised the monuments in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey. “But,” said the writer, “you 
have a far more magnificent building in 
your cathedral here.” The pair looked 
at each other in amazement. The old 
lady found her voice first. ‘ Maybe you're 
right, sir; but me and my old man ain't 
never been in the cathedral?” “What! 
you’ve lived all your lives at Ely, and 
have never been in the cathedral?” 
“Well, sir, the fact is, we ain’t had no 
occasion, because, you see, me and my 
old man be Methodies.” 

“The first glimpse of Ely,” writes 
Professor Freeman “ overwhelms us, not 
only by the stateliness and variety of 
its outline, but by its utter strangeness, 
its unlikeness to anything else.” Mr. 
Parker, in his “ Introduction to the Study 
of Gothic architecture,” is equally eulo- 
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gistic, for d propos of the Galilee Porch, 
he says: “ Nothing can exceed the rich- 
ness, freedom, and beauty of this work ; 
it is one of the finest porches in the 
world.” 

The porch is, indeed, most beautiful, 
and so is the late Norman nave, 208 feet 
in length, unsurpassed by that of any 
English cathedral; but, eclipsing and 
overshadowing both, and standing out 
as at once the glory of Ely and one of 
the architectural wonders of the world, 
is Alan de Walsingham’s Octagon. We 
owe the existence of the Octagon to a 
fortunate accident, for where it now 
stands was once a square Norman tower. 
This fell down in 1322, when Ely pos- 
sessed, in the person of her sacrist, one of 
the greatest architects of Northern Europe. 
This venevabilis et artificiosus frater, 
Alanus de Walsingham, was, according 
to an old chronicler, at first ‘“‘ vehemently 
grieved and earnestly sorrowful” at the 
falling of the tower; “ but, recovering 
his courage, and greatly confident in the 
help of God and His most pious Mother, 
Mary, and also the merits of the Holy 
Virgin Etheldreda, he laid his hand to 
the work; and, first, with great labour 
and expense, he caused to be removed 
from within the church the stones and 
timber which had fallen in the ruin, and 
also the superabundance of dust which 
was there, with all possible speed to be 
cleared away; and having measured out 
by architectural art in the place where he 
was about to construct the new campanile, 
eight positions in which the eight columns 
of stone supporting the whole editice 
were to be erected, and beneath which 
the choir, with its stalls, was afterwards 
to be constructed, he caused them to be 
dug out and examined till he had founda 
solid place where the foundation of the 
work could be securely begun. These 
aforesaid eight places then having been 
solicitously proved, and with stones and 
sand firmly consolidated, he then at last 
began the eight columns and subsequent 
stonework, which work, indeed, was com- 
pleted up to the higher cornice, through 
six years to the year of our Lord, 1328.” 

There is little except its cathedral to 
interest in the “city of sleep,” except, 
perhaps, the old Church of St. Mary, 
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which displays a most unusual combina- 
tion of decorated, transitional and early 
English styles, and the house once 
occupied by Oliver Cromwell ; but the 
cathedral more than atones for the lack 
of other show-places, for it is the largest 
in England, and in some respects the 
most imposing. 

From Ely the traveller may take a 
slight divergence from the cathedral 
route proper in order to visit Norwich, 
which is situated fifty-four miles to the 
north-east of Ely. Norwich has been 
known from time immemorial as “the 
city of churches and gardens,” and is 
in every respect the direct antithesis to 
its somnolent sister in the Fen country, 
for just as Ely seems to slumber in placid 
indifference to the world that wags around 
it, so Norwich is thriving and busy, as 
befits the commercial as well as the 
ecclesiastical capital of East Anglia. In 
spite, however, of its air of business pro- 
sperity, antiquities abound at Norwich 
on all sides. Wander where he may, the 
visitor will come across wonderful old 
gateways and quaint specimens of old- 
world wood carving. Its castle, its 


churches, especially St. Peter Mancroft, 
St. John Maddermarket and St. Julian’s, 
with its round tower, its St. Andrew’s 
Hall and its Guildhall, all are worthy of 
more than mere passing notice, but over- 
topping everything else in the city, both 


literally and figuratively, looms the 
cathedral. Founded in 1096 by Herbert 
de Losinga, Norwich Cathedral affords a 
very striking example of the Norman 
style, and is crowned with a spire second 
only to that of Salisbury. 
indefatigable builder, was Bishop de 
Losinga. To him East Anglia owes the 
Church of St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, 
the largest parish church in England, the 
Church of St. Margaret’s, Lynn, and the 
grand old church at Elmham; but it 
is the nave at Norwich Cathedral! which 
is the most lasting monument to his skill, 
for it was he who designed and planned it, 
although it fell. to the lot of his successor, 
Bishop Lyhart, to actually execute the 
work. Bishop Lyhart’s rebus, in the form 
of a hart lying down, appears several 
times in the building, although not so 
often as the golden well, which is the 
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rebus of that Bishop Goldwell who pre- 
sided over the See of Norwich before his 
transference to that of St. Asaph, and 
who, dying an exile at Rome in 1585, 
was the last of the old English Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy. In some respects 
the beauty of the nave at Norwich is 
even surpassed by that of the lofty choir, 
with its typical Norman bays, carved 
stalls, and unusual semi-circular apse 
beyond. 

The scenery round Norwich is peaceful 
and pretty ; it has been beloved of artists 
since Crome and Cotman founded, and 
James Stark and George Vincent further 
popularised, what is still known as “ The 
Norwich School of Painters.” 

The Norfolk Broads lieclose to Norwich, 
so that the boating man, as well as the 
artist and the lover of the antique, will 
find much to repay him if he diverge for 
a day or two from the more direct journey 
north. From Ely the cathedral route 
proceeds vid March and Spalding to 
Lincoln. By the best train, which leaves 
Liverpool Street at 11 a.m. and Ely at 
12.49 p.m., no stop is made at March, 
but if time allows the traveller would do 
well to catch a slower train, and once 
more diverging from the direct line, this 
time to the west, travel over the short 
branch line fourteen miles in length, 
which runs from March to Peterborough. 

Peterborough, as a diocese, dates en- 
tirely from the Reformation. Prior to 
1557 the Monastic Church or Abbey of 
St. Peter at “ Peter’s Burgh” was under 
the rule of a mitred abbot of the Order of 
St. Benedict, but in that year Henry VIII., 
having confiscated its endowments, elected 
to form a new diocese out of part of the 
then unwieldly diocese of Lincoln, and gave 
back about a third of the property where- 
with to endow the bishopric as at present 
existing. It isat Peterborough Cathedral 
where Henry’s first wife, Katherine of 
Arragon, is buried. For a short time the 
body of an even more unfortunate queen 
rested there, for Mary Stuart was buried 
at Peterborough, until her son, James L., 
had her body removed to Westminster 
Abbey. 

Although not to be compared with the 
two fen-country cathedrals at Ely and 
Lincoln, Peterborough Cathedral boasts 
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a west front that has been described by 
at least one eminent authority as “ the 
grandest and finest in Europe.” Wide- 
spread, therefore, was the regret when a 
few years ago, it was stated that this 
beautiful fagade was in imminent danger 
of falling down. Immediate steps were 
taken by the dean and chapter to secure 
the safety of the building, and at very 
great cost this has now been done. A 
great deal of the front had to be taken 
down, and, not unnaturally, fears were 
expressed lest the original design should 
be lost in the rebuilding. Fortunately 
such fears have proved groundless. Every 
single stone was carefully marked, and, 
if found intact, replaced in its original 
position. Where it was found absolutely 
necessary to introduce new stones, care 
was taken that they should exactly re- 
semble in all respects those they were 
designed to replace, and now the famous 
west front presents as dignified and beau- 
tiful an appearance as ever it did, and, 
what is more, it is certified to be quite safe. 

Resuming his journey northwards at 
March the traveller fnds himself on what 
is known as the Great Northern and Great 
Eastern joint line, and passing through 
Spalding and Sleaford arrives at Lincoln. 
The county of Lincoln is generally de- 
scribed as flat, and sometimes as unin- 
teresting. Neither description is accurate ; 
a portion of the county is certainly flat, 
although by no means all, and no county 
could be truthfully called uninteresting 
that boasts such a building as Lincoln 
Cathedral. Moreover, Lincoln would 
be interesting if only on account of 
the many notable men who have ruled 
over the See. Its first bishop, and the 
founder of the cathedral, Remigius, was 
canonised, as was another of its bishops, 
St. Hugh. Dr. Watson, who was 
appointed bishop by Mary, was, for 
his adherence to the older religion, 
thrown into Wisbech gaol by Elizabeth, 
where, after many years’ imprisonment, 
he died in 1584. In modern days Bishop 
Kaye was the last English prelate to 
wear the bag wig ; and the present bishop, 
Dr. King, whose trial for ritualistic prac- 
tices will be remembered by all, has the 
reputation of being the highest church- 
man on the bench. 


Lincoln Cathedral was commenced in 
1074, and in general scheme is early 
English, but there are occasional glimpses 
of the still earlier Norman style, and some 
fine examples of Gothic, Lancet, and other 
styles. The whole is wonderfully well 
blended and harmonious, although the 
effect is unfortunately lessened owing to 
the fact that the spires that once sur- 
mounted its two western towers have 
disappeared, and one side of the cloisters 
has also been destroyed. Still, as it 
stands on the summit of the hill upon 
which the city is built its effect is most 
grand and impressive. As old as the 
cathedral, and second only in interest, 
is Lincoln Castle; and the Jews’ House, 
one of the only three remaining in 
England, is likewise worthy of inspec- 
tion. ‘Lhe other two are at Norwich 
and Bury St. Edmunds respectively. 

From Lincoln the route north is vid 
Gainsborough to Doncaster, whence the 
Great Eastern train runs over the North 
Eastern system past Selby to York. The 
ancient city of York has played so im- 
portant a part in the history of England 
—it has been so often written about and 
its many glories so many times described 
—that it would be superfluous to indulge 
in any lengthy description here. York 
was a place of no mean importance before 
the Romans came, and its tirst Christian 
church was built by Constantine the 
Great. Eboracum was its Roman name, 
and to this day it is customary for its 
Archbishop to use the abbreviation 
“Ebor.” as his signature. There is pro- 
bably no form of architecture so perfectly 
adapted to religious thought and feeling 
as the Gothic, and, like the cathedral at 
Ely, York Minster displays the Gothic 
style at its purest and its best. From its 
curious double doorway in the western 
front to its perfect east window the dis- 
tance is five hundred feet; and the view 
of the interior, flooded with light from 
the clerestory windows, can never be 
adequately described. Within the chancel 
is the stone seat whereon old Saxon 
kings sat; in the Lady Chapel is 
buried Archbishop Scrope, who was 
beheaded in 1405, and every corner of 
the Minster is redolent of the history of 
this country. 
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CHANGE FOR A CROWN. 


By MAURICE CARBERRY. 


ARLOS MONTORO was carefully 
2 treading his way across one of 
London's most congested thorough- 
fares. He looked like one who had a 
great hatred of crowds, for his face was 
a very mobile one and gave ready expres- 
sion to his passing thoughts. He had 
the air of a martyr as he dodged a 
rushing hansom, and looked ready to 
commit murder when he collided with 
an impetuous newsboy. But in an 
instant his whole aspect changed, his 
eyes sparkled with interest, his lips half 
opened as if to give an outlet to the 
emotion with which he was suddenly 
seized. 

“My God, it is she!” he exclaimed, 
and started on blindly in pursuit ofa cab 
that passed hurriedly along the opposite 
side of the street. He was so intent on his 


object that he saw nothing of the danger 
ahead. Instinctively, however, he managed 


to dodge a bus, but the next moment he 
was knocked down by a heavily laden 
cart. That he was not killed outright 
was owing entirely to the alertness of the 
driver who just managed tokeep the wheel 
from passing over his head, but as it was 
he appeared as one dead. 

‘Our Queen, our Queen, our Queen!” 
said he in a crescendo of excitement, and 
then fell into utter unconsciousness. A 
doctor who happened to be passing 
declared, after a brief examination, that 
the man was only stunned, but at the 
same time recommended that he should 
be removed to a hospital. 

Next day the newspapers contained a 
good deal about Carlos Montoro; not 
about the accident, which in the ordinary 
way would pass unnoticed in London, 
but about the first cause of the accident. 
An astute free lance who scented a mys- 
tery, accompanied the ambulance to the 
hospital and took possession of the 
patient when, an hour later, he was dis- 
charged with a caution—to be more 
careful in future. But he did not seem 
to be a bit more careful ; looked, indeed, 
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as if he was entirely unconscious of what 
had happened to him. 

“She’s alive; I’ve seen her,” said he, 
talking to himself more than to the 
journalist. 

Bob Lawrence, the journalist in ques- 
tion, had keen instincts, and an inspiration 
came to him as in more than one crisis 
an inspiration had come to him before. 

“You mean Queen Agnes of Belterra,” 
said he with the assured air of one who 
knew all about it. 

“Did you know she was in London?” 
asked Carlos. 

“T strongly suspected it,” he replied, 
“though so far I have not had the good 
fortune to catch sight of her.” 

“Oh, but I have, I have,” said Carlos 
with elation ; ‘ and all the world thinks 
she is dead. But she’s alive, she’s alive 
—viva la veina!” 

Carlos flung his hat up in the air and 
was in a fair way of getting knocked 
down a second time, when the journalist 
persuaded him to enter a neighbouring 
café. 

For more than two months the news- 
papers had been busy with the little 
monarchy of Belterra, which from a state 
of apparent tranquillity had suddenly 
started up to make history in a 
medieval kind of way. In a single 
night the whole royal family, con- 
sisting of seven persons had _ been 
assassinated, and in such a mysterious 
manner that there seemed no possible 
clue to the perpetrators. A ball was 
actually in progress at the court when 
the murders took place, and every person 
who might in any way be suspected of 
such a crime was either dancing or 
looking on at the dancers whilst the foul 
deed was being enacted. The with- 
drawal of the royal family, which must 
have been very quietly carried out, went 
unnoticed, and the news of the murders 
was to the majority of those present the 
first intimation of their absence. All 
the bodies were found in one room, 
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each pierced 
through — the 
heart with a 
sword, and 
that appa- 
rently the 
sword of the 
king himself. 
It was thought 
at first that 
the author of 
the crime was 
the monarch 
himself, and 
that having 
despatched 
his family he 
had 
mitted — sul- 
cide, but the 
doctors soon 
proved the 
falsity of this 
theory. They 
were able to 
show that the first to fall was the king 
himself, and, moreover, that the wound 
which was the cause of his death could 
not by any means have been self-inflicted. 
In the first confusion it was given out 
that all were dead, but presently the 
absence of the body of Princess Agnes 
was noticed, and a search was at once 
instituted. But she was not to be found 
either alive or dead. That she had 
escaped the general slaughter was hoped, 
and at first believed, by the friends of the 
monarchy, but as week after week went 
by without word or tidings as to her fate, 
all hope was abandoned and the royal 
race of Belterra was taken as extinct. 
What added to the mystery was the 
disappearance of the regalia of the crown 
together with the jewelled sword of the 
king that had been found lying blood- 
stained beside his dead body. The 
abstraction of the crown and other jewels 
might reasonably have been supposed to 
have taken place before the alarm was 
raised ; but the sword—how had that been 
spirited away? The mystery of its dis- 
appearance created almost as much awe 
as did the murders. The officers of the 
court had acted promptly, closing every 
outlet from the palace, and making no 


com- 


He was knocked down by a heavily laden cart. 


distinction between persons in their insis- 
tence on a search. But they found 
neither sword nor suspicion, neither 
blood-stained garments nor guilty coun- 
tenances ; nothing remained but to bury 
the dead. 
II. 
HILLIP MANNERS was an early 
riser even when living at hotels. 
On the morning after the accident 
which had gone so near to putting an 
end to the career of Carlos Montoro he 
was already astir when the first batch of 
morning papers was delivered at the 
Universal. Of all the papers published 
in England he had the greatest contempt 
for the Daily Denouncer, and yet, curiously 
enough, that was the very paper he always 
looked through first, not always to read 
it, however, but just to learn the head- 
lines of the latest sensations. This 
morning he read more than the head- 
lines, of which there were many in 
varying sizes of type. The largest told 
him that the young Princess Agnes of 
Belterra, otherwise Queen, whose strange 
disappearance had mystified the world, 
was now in England and had been recog- 
nised in London the day before by one 
of her own subjects. Four columns of 










































































































the Denouncey were devoted to this sub- 


ject, the whole rounded off by a leading 
article in the style which has made that 
paper famous or notorious according to 
the point of view. 

“England is the home of the free,” 
concluded the article in question, “and 
has ever been proud to extend: its hospi- 
tality to the oppressed and unfortunate 
of all nations ; but there should be limits 
to this hospitality, and before we can 
continue to extend it with anything 
approaching goodwill in the present case 
we have the right to demand some ex- 
planations from Queen Agnes. She may 
very possibly be the most worthy, as she 
is the most unfortunate, of her sex, to say 
nothing of her class, but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the other side of the picture. 
All the evidence we have at this moment 
is not only consistent with, but conducive 
to, the belief that Queen Agnes is the 
very opposite of what charity would like 
to paint her. How is it that of all the 
royal family of Belterra she alone is 
alive? How does she account for her 
disappearance on the very night her 
father and her brothers and sisters were 
ruthlessly done to death? Why, in face 
of the anxiety of the world as to her own 
fate, has she kept silent so long ? England 
awaits an answer ; what is more, England 
demands an answer.” 

“Poor girl,’ said Phillip Manners as 
he threw the paper away in disgust ; “I 
hope, wherever she may be, that her eyes 
will never rest on such disgusting rubbish 
as that.” 

He was really angry, and showed his 
contempt for the offending paper still 
further by making a running kick at it. 
In his impetuosity he almost came into 
collision with a young girl whose sad face 
had attracted him during the two weeks 
he had been staying at the Universal, 
and was, indeed, the only real cause he 
could assign for a stay that had been pro- 
longed beyond the limit his actual business 
demanded. He had already spoken to 
the girl in an informal kind of way at 
the table, and was now able to make his 
apologies without embarrassment. 
“Poor paper,” said she, taking it up as 
tenderly as if it were an ill-used animal. 
“| wonder what it has been doing?” 
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“Villifying a woman,” he answered ; 
“a mere girl, too, the Princess Agnes of 
Belterra, who, it seems, is now in England 
and F 

He had not time to finish the sentence ; 
the girl’s face, already pale, seemed to 
shrink away in a white mist, like the 
spirit of the dead. Without his ready 
assistance she would certainly have fallen, 
but the first shock past, she speedily 
recovered her self-control, just in time, as 
it happened, to avoid a scene. The hotel 
omnibus had arrived with a number of 
visitors from a Continental train, and to 
avoid these the girl took refuge in a 
small room which was sometimes used by 
the manager when interviewing business 
people. Though she spoke no word, 
Phillip knew that she wished him to 
follow her, and in any case he felt strongly 
tempted to tender his services if not, 
indeed, to inquire the cause of her emo- 
tion. Pointing to a chair in front of a 
small table, she took a seat herself, and 
with hands clasped and head slightly bent 
became absorbed in deep thought. Phillip 
Manners’ brain was in a whirl of excite- 
ment, though he managed to preserve a 
cool exterior. Who was this girl before 
him? In the hotel register her name was 
given as Mdlle. La Fonte, but that, of 
course, was no real guide as to her 
identity. Astrange suspicion had entered 
his mind, a suspicion that presently 
became acertainty. He saw that she was 
making up her mind to take him into her 
confidence, and to make things easier for 
her he determined to meet her half-way. 

“You are the Princess Agnes of Bel- 
terra,” hesaid in a tone as matter of fact 
as he could assume. 

“Ah! All the world will know it 
now,” she answered with a deep sigh, 
“and I must get away from here at 
once.” 

“Yes, you had better go away to some 
quiet place,” he agreed, “and I need not 
remind your Highness——” 

“Hush, hush! Iam no Highness, I will 
be no Highness,” she interrupted with a 
shudder; “but I have no money and I 
cannot get away.” 

There was a pitiful break in her voice 
and unshed tears in her eyes. Phillip 
pulled out a little packet of Bank of 
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England notes and laid it on the table 
beside her. In his right hand he held a 
roll of papers with the object of giving a 
business look to the interview should any 
third person break in upon them. He 
was a lawyer by profession, a rising 
barrister, and such little subterfuges came 
natural to him. 

“ You need not hesitate to make use of 
this money,” he said, seeing a look of 
doubt on her face, “for my father is a 
banker— 
Manners and 
Co., you 
know—and it 
is his busi- 
ness to lend 
money.” 

“I do not 
know much 
about _ busi- 
ness,” she 
answered, 
“but | know 
how to be 
grateful, and 
I am grateful 
to you, Mr. 
Manners. 
From the first 
I knew that I 


could trust 
you,” she 
went on, 


“that I would 
have to trust 


” 


you. 

“And I—if 
you will 
excuse the 
impertinence 
—have re- 


mained on here, feeling conscious, some- 
how, that you might one day have some 
use for my services.” 

She gave him a glance of recognition 
from her dark, sad eyes. 

“I knew—I knew that you were think- 
ing of me,” she said. 

Phillip Manners, hardened lawyer as he 
was, blushed deeply, but tried to hide 
his thoughts by holding down his head. 

“But where can I go?” she asked 
presently; “where can I be safe from 
intrusion—from discovery? For, indeed, 


I wish to hidefaway for ever; yes, mon- 
sieur, for ever.” 

Phillip had his plan already fixed; it 
seemed so reasonable, so well able to 
meet the case that he would not allow 
himself to think of an alternative one. 

““You must go to my mother,” he said 
with just the suspicion of authority in 
his voice; “she is one of the best women 
to know and, moreover, she can hold her 
tongue. She generally lives in the country, 





** You ave the Princess Agnes,” he said. 
& ’ 


though just now she happens to be pay- 
ing a visit in town. I will bring her to 





see you at any hour you may name—the 
sooner the better I should say.” 
The princess, after some _ hesitation, 


agreed to see Lady Manners, but instead 
of bringing her to the hotel she insisted 
on waiting on her. Phillip went off at 
once to apprise his mother of the pro- 
posed visit as well as to instruct her in 
the part he expected her to play. ‘He 
knew her nature too well to be able to 
doubt for a moment her willingness to 
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serve a stranger im need of assistance, 
nor did he deem it necessary to betray 
the princess’s secret. He told his mother 
that she was an exalted personage who 
was obliged to live for a while under 
an assumed name and, as far as pos- 
sible, removed from the crowded world. 
Lady Manners, who loved a mystery 
almost as much as she loved her son, 
though, of course, in a different way, 
was quite delighted to fall in with the 
scheme, and counted the minutes until 
she saw her son and the stranger drive 
up in a hansom. Princess Agnes, whose 
new name was to be Marie Pugin, caught 
a glimpse of Lady Manners whilst Phillip 
was paying the driver, and to hide her 
perturbation she made a pretence of 
looking at her watch. The sight of the 
royal crest engraved on the case startled 
her and made her realise the extreme 
care she would have to exercise in order 
to succeed in concealing her identity. 
Whatever nervousness or apprehension 
she might have felt in regard to her 
reception by Lady Manners was quickly 
dissipated by that lady’s warm greeting 
and the kindly, good-natured expression 
of her face. 

“You are very welcome, dear,” she 
said, kissing her on both cheeks, “and if 
we do not make you comfortable why 
you may,” hesitating for a simile, “ call 
me a fat Dutch woman and Phil—a 
judge. Well, you wouldn’t be far wrong 
in that, I’m sure,” she rattled on, “ for he 
is a great judge of people, and I quite 
trusted his judgment when he told me 
that I should like you very much and 
that you stood in need of some comfort- 
ing, perhaps a little petting. Well, 
you'll get some of both, my dear, and if 
the air of Windygap—our country home, 
you know—does not put some roses on 
your cheeks and gladness in your eyes, 
well, you may call me another Dutch 
woman, just twice as fat as the other.”’ 

She laughed as heartily as a school- 
girl, Agnes’s little hand being held 
warmly in hers all the time. Phillip cast 
a look of grateful thanks at his mother, 
whilst the princess, overwhelmed by the 
homely friendliness of her reception, burst 
into tears. Manners now left the two 


women to themselves, and when he 
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returned half-an-hour later they seémed, 
or so it appeared to him, as if they had 
known each other all their lives. 


Il. 

HILLIP MANNERS was not a man 
to give away to illusions; he was 
seldom deceived by other people 

and he never allowed that he should be 
deceived by himself. From the first he 
knew that he had fallen in love with 
Agnes of Belterra,a queen who might at 
will assume-the throne of her native land. 
She was, therefore, beyond his reach; but 
not on that account did he try to smother 
the feeling that had taken complete 
possession of him. It was, he told him- 
self, a luxury to love her, even hopelessly, 
and he would go on loving her to the end. 
That she would eventually become the 
wife of another he felt certain, for no one 
who looked at her sad, sweet face, could 
for a moment believe that such guilt as 
would alienate her from her people could 
for a moment attach to her. There was 
a mystery, of course, which would be 
explained in her own good time, and with 
the explanation would assuredly come a 
call to assume the crown. The intelligence 
that she had been seen in London had 
created widespread excitement in Bel- 
terra, but there was no one who did not 
angrily rescut the imputations against 
her character so recklessly put forward 
by the Daily Denouncer. Belterra believed 
in her queen, and in a few days a whole 
army of detectives, with the view of 
discovering her hiding-place, landed in 
England. All such information, however, 
Phillip Manners managed to keep from 
her. Hecould see that she was every day 
recovering her tranquillity and that the 
time would soon come when even the 
tragedy that had left her an orphan 
would lose most of its poignancy. Windy- 
gap House was situated on the south 
coast, with a garden extending down to 
the edge of the cliffs ; and the sea breezes, 
if they did not exactly bring her peace of 
mind, soon justified Lady Manners’ 
prophecy and brought the roses to her 
cheek. Phillip spent a good deal of time 
at home in those days ; more, indeed, than 
a proper regard to the interests of his 
profession would justify, and he was often 
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the companion of his mother’s guest in 
her walks through the grounds. He did 
everything a man could do to disguise 
his feelings, but it was not to be supposed 
that Agnes did not have some suspicion 
of the true state of the case. She had 
all the intuition of her sex where love 
is concerned, and she had, moreover, 
the remembrance of Phillip’s admiring 


in an accent so full of deep tenderness 
that the words thrilled through her ina 
kind of ecstacy that almost made her cry 
out. 

“How I love her; and all for what ? 
That she may become the wife of 
another!” 

** Never, never.” 

The words were on Agnes’s lips, but 


The sight of the royal crest startled her. 


glances before yet he knew who she 
was. If she had any doubts, however, an 
accident one day set them at rest. Re- 
turning from a walk she found Phillip 
absorbed in the contemplation of one of 
her photographs that he himself had 
taken. It was hidden away behind a 
kind of screen, and from where he stood 
he could not perceive her entrance. 

“ Great God, how I love her!” said he 
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she did not utter them. The time for 
that had not yet come. She withdrew as 
silently as she had entered, but there was 
unwonted lightness in her step as she 
went up the stairs to her own room, 
unwonted happiness in her face. At this 
moment, however, Phillip had more than 
his love to trouble him. By one means 
or another the Daily Denouncer had 
discovered the fact of the princess having 


c 
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** Great God, how I love her ! 


lived for some time at the Universal, and 
from one or two hints thrown out by a 
pressman of his acquaintance he believed 
that his own connection with her removal 


was already suspected. If so, it was only 
a matter of days, perhaps of hours, until 
she was discovered and her place of 
refuge proclaimed tothe world. ‘Travel- 
ling in the same train with him he saw 
more than one man that looked like a 
reporter and a stranger whose innocent 
face suggested the ingenuous detective. 
Fearing the worst, he had left orders at 
the lodge that no stranger was to be 
admitted to the grounds, and fully in- 
structed the keeper how to lie plausibly in 
regard to the inmates of the house. All 
the servants had from the first been bound 
to secrecy in regard to the presence of the 
young French lady, but though he thought 
they were to be trusted, he could not be 
sure that one of them might not have let 
out the secret. It was hard, indeed, to 
decide what to do. Every important 


’ said he. 


newspaper in 
the country 
had _ published 
a photograph of 
the princess, so 
that her face 
must be known 
to thousands of 
people, and to 
venture on a 
railway journey 
would only be 
to court dis- 
covery. Phillip 
did not see a 
better way out 
of the difficulty 
than that of 
allowing things 
to remain as 
they were and 
stoutly denying 
the presence of 
the princess in 
his mother’s 
house. At this 
time his father, 
Sir William 
Manners, hap- 
pened to be in 
America in con- 
nection with some financial scheme, but 
he was already about to start for home, 
so that in a week or so a new com- 
plication would be added to the situa- 
tion. Sir William was a very excel- 
lent man, but he would scarcely be 
content with the explanation that had 
satisfied his good-natured wife. He had, 
too, a natural dislike of mysteries, more 
particularly in connection with a banking 
house, and it was just within the bounds 
of possibility that he might veto the 
present arrangements and compel the 
stranger to seek a refuge elsewhere. 
However, Phillip thought he could leave 
that difficulty to his mother and devote 
himself to counteracting the detectives 
and the reporters. But even then, little 
as he suspected it, the enemy was in the 
house. To refuse to open the gates to 
people of his own sex was a simple thing 
to the lodge-keeper ; but how could he 
hold out against a grand young woman 
who announced herself as a friend of 
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Lady Manners and who was, moreover, 
very liberal with her money? He simply 
could not do it, and so Miss Maud 
Martin, special investigator for the Daily 
Denouncer, found a ready access to the 
grounds of Windygap. The difficulty of 
getting into the house itself was yet to be 
surmounted, but Maud was hot upon the 
scent and was not going to allow herself 
to be stopped by trifles. She had great 
faith in her own powers of persuasion, 
and when these failed a well-filled purse 
had so far enabled her to retrieve her 
moral defeats. Nor was she mistaken in 
this case. When the family was at 
dinner she found her way to Madlle. 
Pugin’s room, every detail of which she 
took in with one comprehensive glance. 
An alcove at one end _ particularly 
attracted her attention. No doubt she 
had alreadv a list to goupon and guessed 
pretty shrewdly which particular article 
of furniture would best repay investiga- 
tion. She had found the door of the alcove 
locked, but the 

bolt having 

been left un- 

fastened, a little 

prsssure soon 

afforded her an 

entrance. Drag- 

ging away 

some heavy 

tapestry which 

hid one corner 

of the little 

apartment, she 

stood before a 

glass-case con- 
taining—she 
had no doubt 
whatever about 
it—the regalia 
of the kingdom 
of Belterra. Her 
whole frame 
thrilled with 
excitement— 
triumph. She 
had now seen 
all she wanted 
to see, but why 
not go a step 
further? In- 
side was the 


royal crown and, beside it, the very 
sword with which the murders had been 
committed. Why not take these with 
her and lay them down before the 
astonished eyes of the editor of the 
Denouncery. ‘True, there would be some 
danger in such a course, but no one could 
take her for a commonplace robber, and, 
after all, did it not seem certain that this 
princess was a criminal of the deepest 
dye against whom every advantage one 
could take would be a fair one? She was 
reckless now, and in another instant the 
crown was in her hand. She had left 
her cloak and bag downstairs with the 
servant who had succumbed to the 
charms of the Denouncey money and was 
meditating whether it would be safe to 
go in search of them when a quiet 
young girl in black cam? into the room. 
The princess gazed at the intruder fora 
moment in silence. Then said 
simply— 
“You are a spy!” 


she 


In another instant the crown of Belterva was in her hand. 


c—2 
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“And you are the Princess Agnes of 
Belterra,” answered the lady investigator. 

“It is detestable to be a spy,” as quietly 
as before. 

“It is more detestable to be the Princess 
Agnes of Belterra, such as the world 
knows her.” 

Agnes rang the bell and then stood 
resolutely before the door. 

“Ask Mr. Manners to come here at 
once,” she said to the servant who 
presently appeared. Phillip, always on 
the alert, had been alarmed by the ringing 
of the bell and was now ascending the 
stairs. A glance was enough to explain 
the whole situation. He had seen Maud 
Martin once before and’had no difficulty 
in recognising her again. 

“This is a case for the police, madam,” 
said he, “and the vile newspaper you 
represent will have to do without your 
services for some time.” 

“ A newspaper ?” said Agnes in some 
surprise. ‘‘ Ah, then I shall explain every- 


thing: let the world know the whole of 
the pitiful mystery.” 

Maud Martin’s eyes flashed with excite- 
ment ; the apparent contretemps was going 


to turn up trumps after all. Phillip, 
however, soon put a damper on her 
enthusiasm. 

“Pardon me,” said he turning to the 
princess, “ but there is no occasion to 
explain anything, and if there was, the 
last paper that should receive your con- 
fidence would be the miserable rag repre- 
sented by this person.” 

Miss Martin blustered a good deal, and, 
finding this no use, made an eloquent 
appeal to Phillip’s chivalry ; but the only 
result was that she presently found her- 
self securely locked up in one of the 
servant's rooms. 

“Do you still wish to make this ex- 
planation?” he asked as soon as Miss 
Martin had been disposed of. 

“The time for explanations. has come, 
my dear friend,” she answered, “and this 
very night I had determined to give you 
the confidence you might have exacted 
long ago.” 

“TI was well content to remain in 
ignorance.” 

“Yes, yes ; you never doubted me. Oh, 
I saw that, and it has made me happy to 


know it. You were my friend before you 
knew me at all, when you half knew me, 
and now when you will know meentirely 
I hope you will be my friend still.” 

“ Always, always—you know that I'd 
die ” He stopped suddenly, know- 
ing that he was going too far, and then in 
a matter-of-fact tone told her that he 
would go in search of a friend connected 
with one of London’s best newspapers to 
whom she might tell her story with the 
confidence that nothing she might say 
would be misrepresented. 

“Tt will be a big lift for Markham,” 
thought Phillip as he walked in the 
direction of his friend’s house, “and 
what’s more,” he added maliciously, ‘ it 
will be a big sell for the Denouncer.” 

Those who wish to read the full details 
of Princess Agnes’s remarkable story will 
find them in the columns of the Morning 
Courter, where they were fully set forth, 
but here we must be content with the 
merest outline. Agnes started out by 
blaming herself. Without meaning any 
real harm she had allowed herself to smile 
a few times in response to the open 
admiration of a young officer of Engineers 
whose work in connection with dirigible 
balloons had often brought him to the 
palace. Too late she discovered that 
what was mere thoughtless amiability on 
her part had exercised a maddening effect 
upon him, and when she began to turn 
her head away from his glances, or to 
stare through him without seeing him, 
the reaction seemed to have upset his 
moral balance. Only herself noticed it, 
however, and when the captain proposed 
to the king a descent in the palace 
grounds as a surprise on the night of the 
ball, the monarch readily fell in with the 
scheme. It was to make the final 
arrangements in which all were interested 
that the royal family had quietly with- 
drawn from the ballroom on the fatal 
night; with diabolical ingenuity the 
madman had managed that no two of 
his royal visitors should enter the room 
at once, and as each crossed the threshold, 
with unerring aim the fatal blow was 
given. The last of all to arrive was 
Agnes, but it was not her life he wanted. 

“You are now queen,” he said with 
horrible triumph, pointing to the dead 
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“I take love as change for the crown.” 


bodies on the floor. “ You are now Queen 
of Belterra—long live the queen—and I, 
your husband, am the king.” 

The scene was too much for the girl 
and she fainted. When she recovered 
consciousness she found herself in the car 
of a balloon with no other companion 
than the assassin. As may be supposed, 
she gave herself up for lost, but the mad- 
man was strangely quiet and methodical. 
Though he looked at her inquiringly now 
and then, he never spoke. When the 
balloon, which had been carried at a 
tremendous rate towards the _ west, 
began to descend, the madman suddenly 
recovered his senses, though not a com- 
plete recollection of what had happened. 
He was conscious, however, of some 
terrible deed the weight of which lay 
upon his conscience, though he could not 
recall its nature. There was considerable 
difficulty about the descent of the balloon, 
and in saving the princess’s life the mad- 
man nearly lost his own. Both his legs 
were broken, and that he had suffered 
some internal injuries was also apparent. 
At any rate he seemed to be aware that 
his death could not be long delayed and 


he exacted a promise from her that she 
would say nothing about what he had 
done until the grave had closed over 
him. In the car he had taken away the 
regalia as well as the fatal sword, and 
these Agnes took with her to London, 
whilst her fellow traveller was conveyed 
to the nearest hospital. 

“‘ This morning,” concluded the princess, 
“the Times contains the announcement of 
Captain Tarongi’s death. May he rest in 
peace.” 

“But where was the balloon at the 
time the murders were being committed ?” 
asked Mr. Markham. 

“Tied down to the flat roof of the 
palace. It had often been there before, 
and at night no one noticed it.” 

“And the sword—how did he get 
possession of it after it had been seen by 
others ?” 

“He must have gone back for it. You 
see he was well known in the palace and 
his presence there would create no sus- 
picion.” 

“ And now, I suppose, you will go back 
and assume your rightful position,” said 
Phillip as soon as the reporter had gone. 
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“Let me see ; Sir William will be here 
in a week from now? I will consult him 
before taking any decided step.” 

“Consult my father? ” said Phillip in 
astonishment. ‘“ Why not consult me?” 

“Ah, you see, he is so much older.” 

Phillip—he could not tell why—found 
a strange consolation in the tone in which 
these words were uttered. 

Agnes of Belterra was greatly surprised 
by Sir William Manners’s appearance. He 
was so well preserved that he scarcely 
looked ten years older than his son, and 
there was very little of the stern financier 
in his genial face. In asking his advice 
as to her future line of action she sought 
him in his private office at the bank. 
The interview, though a most important 
one, was very short, and at the end of it 
Sir William remained in a state of almost 
stupefied astonishment. He was not a 
man given to the use of bad language, 
but on this occasion he certainly said and 
repeated that he would be damned. 

“Queens or princesses may do some 
things that would be unbecoming in 
other women?” 

This was half a query, half an assertion. 

*“ That is so,” answered Sir William. 


“ Then, sir, I have the honour of asking 
for the hand of your son in marriage?” 

The banker started to his feet; his 
astonishment was beyond all bounds. 

“What! You, the Queen of Belterra!” 

“A queen I never wish to be. I take 
love as change for the crown, and your 
son loves me.” 

“It would be strange, indeed, if he did 
not,” said Sir William with emotion. 
“But what do you want me to do?” 

“ To tell him.” 

There was a knock at the door and 
Phillip entered. 

“ Phil, this young lady wants to marry 
you, and will not take a refusal. What 
do you say?” 

“Oh, but not for months, not for a 
whole year,” broke in Agnes in alarm. 

The baronet left the two to settle it 
between themselves, and settle it they 
did. Phillip Manners was too wise a 
man to refuse the good fortune that came 
to him. 

Belterra is about to be proclaimed a 
republic, but if public opinion is to count 
for anything, the first president will be 
the husband of her who, had she so 
chosen, might have reigned as queen. 
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THE CORNISH HARVEST OF 


THE 


SEA. 


Or, Pilchards at Sennen Cove, Land’s 
End. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 
(With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author.) 


ILCHARDS are caught at other 
places in Cornwall besides Sennen 
Cove, but I know more about the 

process of catching them as it takes place 
there than elsewhere. 

When pilchards are in the bay, Sennen 
wakes up. It may be early afternoon on 
a hot somnolent August day. The siesta 
is given up; everywhere is bustle and 
confusion. Windows are thrown open, 
if they are not open already, and heads 
are thrust out with eyes inquiringly 
gazing on the sea. Hurried steps are 


heard and men and youths fly by with 
their coats on their arms or tugging at 
their sleeves to get them on to their 
backs as they run. No time is there to 
lose; pilchards, like tide, wait for no 
fisherman or anyone else. 

At the little Cove they gather and rush 
out the boats, push them down the steep 
granite incline making the sparks fly out 
from beneath their iron keels with a 
grinding roar as the black monsters take 
the water. 

A very 


important industry at the 
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Land’s End district of Cornwall, extend- 
ing from St. Ives round to the Lizard, is 
this pilchard (Clupea Pilchardus) fishery. 
The other species of the genus Clupea 
known in this country are the herring, 
sprat, and whitebait, but there is not 
the money in them as in the pilchard. 
The pilchard was known at any rate 
as long ago as Shakspere’s day, who in 
his Twelfth Night thus aptly describes 
it: “And fools are as like husbands as 
pilchards are to herrings ; the husband’s 
the bigger.” It is very remarkable that 
pilchards are only known around the 
coast of Cornwall. The sea is such an 
unobstructed highway that the local 
occurrence of certain fish at certain spots 
only is one of the problems of Nature and 
it is at present unsolved. Probably the 
mixture of the sea water with certain 
soils from the coast dissolved in it or 
held in admixture, coupled with varieties 
of temperature may have something to do 
with the explanation ; or again the food 
supply at certain points around the coast 
may only suit certain species. of fish. 
Here the largest shoals of this little 
handsome, nutritious fish apparently con- 
gregate, and the Western end of Cornwall 


is therefore the principal centre for taking 


and exporting it. The pilchard is said 
to be identical with the French sardine, 
the latter being the same fish before it 
arrives at maturity. 

The two methods adopted for captur- 
ing the pilchard for commercial purposes 
are the seine net, and the drift net. By 
the former a shoal or “ school” (the term 
employed locally) of pilchards is sur- 
rounded and captured in bulk, and by 
the latter they are caught in the meshes 
in the net, which is one of a much lighter 
character, and drifts with the tide. Thus 
the methods are entirely different, the one 
being all rush and uncertainty, and the 
other a leisurely occupation, giving more 
certain opportunities for securing the 
fish though in far smaller quantities. 
Sennen Cove and Whitesand Bay, make 
up a stretch of coast admirably adapted 
for the seine net process, and there the 
intricacies of the operation may be easily 
followed. 

The schools usually appear in these 
parts from the middle of August to the 


middle of September but a comparatively 
few days of the period are available for 
their capture. 

An old Cornish rhyme picturesquely 
gives the time when pilchards may be 
expected :— 


‘* When the corn is in the shock, 
The fish are on the rock.” 


Calm weather and a moderate flow of 
tide are necessary conditions for success. 

During spring tides, accompanied as 
they often are at this part of the coast by 
a heavy ground swell and surf, it is 
impossible to put out the seine nets. 
The shoals also are very uncertain in their 
movements often appearing at the wrong 
time ; and frequently the nets are shot 
and no school is surrounded, or if sur- 
rounded, a sudden squall setting in, or a 
rising sea compels the fishermen to take 
in the seine, and the liberation of the 
pent up fish, of course, follows. 

The working of a seine net, and the 
several boats employed necessitate a 
considerable force of men, so that com- 
panies or clubs are formed for the pur- 
pose. At Sennen there are three com- 
panies, the “ Success,” the “ Fisherman’s 
Friend” and the “ Unity ”"—consisting of 
24 to 26 active partners, each of whom 
has a share. There are also some five or 
six sleeping partners attached to each 
club, as if a married man dies, his share 
is continued to his widow for her life, or 
for the support of his children until they 
are old enough to look after themselves. 
There are also net-shares as well as 
labour-shares. 

As there is great rivalry among the 
companies, a fair and practical arrange- 
ment has been arrived at, namely a 
division of the fishing ground between 
the three companies, thereby avoiding 
disputes and probably violent conflicts 
supposing they were all free to make a 
rush for the most likely shoal of pilchards. 
At the commencement of the season, the 
comparatively limited area of Whitesand 
Bay, where the nets can be safely shot, 
is mapped out, and lots are cast for the 
choice of locality. To provide the neces- 
Sary apparatus or gear of one of these 
companies,a capital of some eight hundred 
to one thousand pounds is required. 
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Firstly, there are the nets, and each 
seine is a formidable affair. It weighs 
with its numerous leaden sinkers, cork 
floats and thick strong ropes, almost 
three tons. It is about three hundred 
fathoms, say 1,800 feet, in length, and is 
some thirteen fathoms, say 75—8o feet, 
deep. Then there is the tuck-net, also of 
large size though, of course, considerably 
smaller than the other. The cost of a 
seine net averages £250, and each com- 


THE BOATS ON 


pany should possess two seines and two 
tuck nets. 

Many boats have also to be provided, 
the largest being the seine-boat for shoot- 
ing the net, the Volyer, called at Sennen 
the“ Cock-boat,” toassist in that operation, 
and a smaller attendant boat called the 
Lurker. Besides these the companies 
have several large open boats, like barges, 
for carrying purposes. It is therefore at 
once apparent that these requirements 
necessitate considerable outlay. 

As the time arrives for the approach to 
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the coast of the pilchard shoals, a look- 
out is carefully kept by the different 
companies. The look-out man called a 
“huey” is stationed on the brow of the 
cliff immediately overlooking the sea, to 
announce to the expectant little cluster 
of houses beneath the approach of the 
pilchard shoals and to direct by certain 
prescribed signals the course which the 
boats should follow to surround the fish. 

Directly I heard the commotion conse- 


THE LANDING STAGE AT SENNEN COVE. 


quent upon pilchards being in the bay | 
rushed up the zigzag path at the back 
of the cove to the little black look-out 
hut where the “huing” apparatus is 


kept. The door was open and within I 
saw three or four pairs of two-feet-long 
sticks with a canvas globe at the end of 
each. These belong to the various com- 
panies. Behind the hut, mounted on the 
top of a hedge—a wide wall, for in 
Cornwall such are called hedges—where, 
from the sea he would be clearly sil- 
houetted against the sky stood the bulky 
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“huer,” Pender, all in a glow of excite- 
ment, waiting for the boats to clear out 
of the cove and appear in the bay below 
him. In each hand he held a stick with 
one of these canvas globes made fast to 
the end ready to commence operations 
as soon as the boats arrived in the 
vicinity of the pilchards. I gather, from 
very old prints which I have seen, that 
formerly the “ huer” held a leafy branch in 
each hand. 
Looking 
down on the 
sea at our feet, 
I clearly saw 
the cause of 
all this excite- 
The 
greenish sea in 
the bay below 
had patches of 
a reddish- 
brown colour 
not very far 
from the shore. 
I watched 
carefully and 
saw these 
streak-like 
markings elon- 
gate, move in 
a. 40rt .6F 
stream, then 
thicken up 
into quite a 
clump, and 
then again 
shoot out pro- 
longations. 
Irresistibly I 
was reminded 
of the move- 
ment of an 
ameeba, or speck of protoplasm, as seen 
under a high power of the microscope. 
Here were exactly the same movements 
but on a gigantic scale. The rapidity 
with which the mass of fish—for those 
reddish-brown patches on the sea are 
occasioned by untold thousands of pil- 
chards just below the surface—moves as 
if in immediate obedience to some well 
understood pilchard law, is truly sur- 
prising. The mass or “school” may be 
a quarter of a mile long at one moment. 


ment. 


THE “ HUER’ 


SIGNALLING 
IN THE BAY, 


As you look, it elongates, shoots out into 
half a mile. Then it thickens up into a 
regular ball more or less spherical. 
While I was observing the movements 
of the fish in the Bay below, Pender had 
not been idle. He was swinging his clubs 
just like a professor of Swedish physical 
exercises going through his performance, 
with this difference that there was intense 
earnestness in each motion. The whole 
body, as well 
as the arms, 
entered into 
the excite- 
ment. Now 
he waves the 
two clubs to 
the eastward, 
and the boats 
down below 
go eastward, 
but not so fast 
as the “ huer”’ 
desires, if one 
can judge by 
hjis words. 
Now he sud- 
denly changes 
his frantically 
vigorous club- 
movements 
and with the 
whole body 
rapidly bend- 
ing down and 
up, beckons 
the boats to go 
straight out 
to sea. The 
school now 
shoots away 
toward Cape 
Cornwall and 
the Brisons, and the club professor sends 
the boats afterthem. At last he suddenly 
drops his clubs, seizes a long, very rusty 
old speaking trumpet and yells out. 
Those in the boat below begin paying 
out the net from the stern as the rowers 
rapidly pull away and very soon form a 
complete circle round the imprisoned 
fish. Pender’s work is done. With the 
perspiration dripping from his forehead 
he jumps off the hedge, replaces the clubs 
in the black hut, a stone’s throw below, 


TO THE FISHERMEN 





THE 


and goes off to the cove to learn the 
result of his strategy. 

The sea birds alsoseem to know where 
the pilchards were, for they were wheeling 
and screaming over the reddish-brown 
patches on the water. 

Big fish al-o follow up these pilchard 
“schools,” and when the seine has been 
placed round a mass, good fishing can be 
obtained on hand-lines just outside the 
circle. Large pollack, coal fish, and John 
Dory, are caught there in abundance on 
pilchard baits, and so are huge congers. 


’ 


THE “HUER’S’ 

And now having seen what the impor- 
tant functions of the “ huer”’ are, let us 
follow the men in pursuit of the pilchard 
on the sea. 

The signal being given, and the crew of 
the seine boat got together in haste and 
much excitement, the boat shoots out, the 
men pulling for all they are worth; and 
very clever manceuvring is required to sur- 
round the school. The old saying “ There 
is many a slip between the cup and the 
lip,” forcibly applies, as frequently a shoot 
of the net is made, but all the trouble and 
labour lost, the school being missed 
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altogether or only a small part surrounded. 
the bulk of the shoal getting clear away. 
Master Pilchard is certainly endowed with 
the faculty of self preservation, and scents 
danger very readily. 

The following account of one day's 
operation will show the vicissitudes 
attending the capture of this lively fish. 
On a Wednesday evening a large shoal 
was sighted, and the main body of it was 
on the ground of the ‘“ Fisherman’s 
Friend.” This boat by skilful manceu- 
vring enclosed a vast quantity of fish. 


HUT, SENNEN COVE. 


The “ Unity” boat then followed, but 
only made a partial capture, having cut 
the shoal in two. The “Success” at- 
tempted to get round the remnant, and 
shot their net, but missed altogether. 
Thus out of three attempts, only one full, 
and one moderate haul resulted. As bad 
luck would have it, toward the evening 
threatening weather set in, and the 
Fisherman’s Friend Company had to 
take in their seine, and lost at least half 
of their catch. Ifa strong wind gets up 
there is great risk of the whole or partial 
destruction of the seine, as the pressure 
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of a heavy wind and tide upon the heavy as the area of the tuck net gradually 


net would rend it to fragments. 
The fish once in the seine cannot 
escape; they must remain there until 


THE LADEN BOATS, 


taken out or liberated. Still, for the fore- 
going reason, it is advisable to secure 
them as quickly as possible. The seine 
is accordingly moored, four anchors being 
generally employed, though at Sennen it 
is usual to put down one or two additional 
ones. The “tuck,” a net much smaller 
than the seine, then comes into play. 
This taken out by the Volyer is intro- 
duced within the area enclosed by the 
seine, and encircling a quantity of fish 
which can be seen in the seine in masses 
four or five feet below the surface of the 
water. Gradually this net is raised and 
narrowed until the fish are brought 
within a comparatively narrow compass, 
from which they can be lifted out by 
baskets into the attendant boats. One 
draw of the tuck net is usually sufficient 
to load four large boats each carrying 
four, seven to nine tons of pilchards. 
Such an enormous mass of fish is difficult 
to realise, and unless seen can scarcely 
be credited. Perhaps the most interesting 
sight of all is the seething, struggling, 
jumping mass of fish—termed the boil— 


becomes smaller. 


When the attendant boats are loaded 
they are beached on the sands, and then 
the work of 
the contrac- 

tors begin. 

At Sennen 
there are three 
curing estab- 
lishments, and 
each of the 
companies 
makes a con- 
tract with a 
party who 
agrees to take 
all their catch, 
or at least as 
much of it as 
he has room 
for, at a cer- 
tain price. The 
unloading of 
the boats is a 
very busy, 
bustlingscene; 
for it has to be 

‘within 


done 
the ebb and flow of the tide, say five 


to six hours. Carriers and carts are 
employed, as best suitable for the place 
where the boats are beached. The neces- 
sity fora pier and a small harbour is a 
distinct want of Sennen. If all three 
companies are catching pilchards in great 
bulk it is almost certain that vast 
quantities are wasted.* 

The men and women who carry the 
fish up from the shore in creels are paid 
2d. or 24d. per basket or load, and they 
convey them to the salting floor, while 
the carts deliver their freight at the 
same place, the scale of pay for trans- 
port being at a similar price per basket- 
full. 

The first process for curing the fish 
then begins. A basket of fish is thrown 
on the salting floor, mixed with two or 
three shovels-full of salt, and thrown into 
a great cement vat. In these vats, which 


* Since writing this I hear that at last Sennen 
is to have a proper wharf, or landing-place, 
constructed. 
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will hold from 75—150 hogsheads or 
barrels, the fish remain for a period of 
three or four weeks, being subjected to 
considerable pressure. The second pro- 
cess is then undertaken, which consists 
of taking out the pilchards, which by 
that time become thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the brine from the vats, 
carefully selecting and washing them in 
fresh water and packing them in barrels. 
This work is usually done by women 
who have had a certain experience in the 
process, as all damaged fish have to be 
rejected. 

From one of the buyers of the Sennen 
pilchards I learned some interesting 
details of his part of the business. He 
was a Mousehole merchant, and told me 
that the salt employed for mixing with 
the fish in the large cemented tanks came 
from Spain. He had tried English salt, 
but the customers preferred the Spanish 
crude salt, which is obtained there by 
simply running sea water over a flat 
expanse of land and allowing it to 
evaporate. I have seen these natural 


evaporating pans in the island of Lan- 


THE SALTING AND PRESSING TANKS. 


zarote, where also the natives prefer fish 
salted with sea salt to any other. It 
would seem, therefore, that the peculiar 
piquant flavour desired by the main 
eaters of salt fish is dependent upon 
other salts than chloride of sodium, for 
sea water near the coasts contains as 
well minute quantities of bromine, iodine, 
boron, and free sulphuric acid. 

The mixing of the salt with the fish 
takes place by means of large wooden 
shovels, the fish and salt being thrown 
over and over in bulk on boards at the 
side of the tanks, just like Portland 
cement is mixed with pebbles to form, 
concrete. 

The sole market, for the Sennen fish, 
at any rate, is Italy, the port apparently 
taking most being Genoa. 

A great deal of rich, thick oil runs out 
of the fish, and this is collected, and sells 
at about one shilling a gallon, and I was 
informed a good deal of it is made into 
cod liver oil, and some into the 
formation of soft soap. 

“Old George,” who is one of the well- 
established features of Sennen, an old 


goes 


WHEN FULL OF PILCHARDS, HEAVY WEIGHTS 


ARE PLACED OVER THE FISH, 
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of a heavy wind and tide upon the heavy as the area of the tuck net gradually 


net would rend it to fragments. 
The fish once in the seine cannot 
escape; they must remain there until 


THE LADEN BOATS, 


taken out or liberated. Still, for the fore- 
going reason, it is advisable to secure 


them as quickly as possible. The seine 
is accordingly moored, four anchors being 
generally employed, though at Sennen it 
is usual to put down one or two additional 
ones. The “ tuck,” a net much smaller 
than the seine, then comes into play. 
This taken out by the Volyer is intro- 
duced within the area enclosed by the 
seine, and encircling a quantity of fish 
which can be seen in the seine in masses 
four or five feet below the surface of the 
water. Gradually this net is raised and 
narrowed until the fish are brought 
within a comparatively narrow compass, 
from which they can be lifted out by 
baskets into the attendant boats. One 
draw of the tuck net is usually sufficient 
to load four large boats each carrying 
four, seven to nine tons of pilchards. 
Such an enormous mass of fish is difficult 
to realise, and unless seen can scarcely 
be credited. Perhaps the most interesting 
sight of all is the seething, struggling, 
jumping mass of fish—termed the boil— 


becomes smaller. 


When the attendant boats are loaded 
they are beached on the sands, and then 
the work of 
the contrac- 

tors begin. 

At Sennen 
there are three 
curing estab- 
lishments, and 
each of the 
companies 
makes a con- 
tract with a 
party who 
agrees to take 
all their catch, 
or at least as 
much of it as 
he has room 
for, at a cer- 
tain price. The 
unloading of 
the boats is a 
very busy, 
bustlingscene; 
for it has to be 
done ‘within 

the ebb and flow of the tide, say five 
to six hours. Carriers and carts are 
employed, as best suitable for the place 
where the boats are beached. The neces- 
sity fora pier and a small harbour is a 
distinct want of Sennen. If all three 
companies are catching pilchards in great 
bulk it is almost certain that vast 
quantities are wasted.* 

The men and women who carry the 
fish up from the shore in creels are paid 
2d. or 2$d. per basket or load, and they 
convey them to the salting floor, while 
the carts deliver their freight at the 
same place, the scale of pay for trans- 
port being at a similar price per basket- 
full. 

The first process for curing the fish 
then begins. A basket of fish is thrown 
on the salting floor, mixed with two or 
three shovels-full of salt, and thrown into 
a great cement vat. In these vats, which 


* Since writing this I hear that at last Sennen 
is to have a proper wharf, or landing-place, 
constructed. 
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will hold from 75—150 hogsheads or 
barrels, the fish remain for a period of 
three or four weeks, being subjected to 
considerable pressure. The second pro- 
cess is then undertaken, which consists 
of taking out the pilchards, which by 
that time become thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the brine from the vats, 
carefully selecting and washing them in 
fresh water and packing them in barrels. 
This work is usually done by women 
who have had a certain experience in the 
process, as all damaged fish have to be 
rejected. 

From one of the buyers of the Sennen 
pilchards I learned some interesting 
details of his part of the business. He 
was a Mousehole merchant, and told me 
that the salt employed for mixing with 
the fish in the large cemented tanks came 
from Spain. He had tried English salt, 
but the customers preferred the Spanish 
crude salt, which is obtained there by 
simply running sea water over a flat 
expanse of land and allowing it to 
evaporate. I have seen these natural 
evaporating pans in the island of Lan- 
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zarote, where also the natives prefer fish 
salted with sea salt to any other. It 
would seem, therefore, that the peculiar 
piquant flavour desired by the main 
eaters of salt fish is dependent upon 
other salts than chloride of sodium, for 
sea water near the coasts contains as 
well minute quantities of bromine, iodine, 
boron, and free sulphuric acid. 

The mixing of the salt with the fish 
takes place by means of large wooden 
shovels, the fish and salt being thrown 
over and over in bulk on boards at the 
side of the tanks, just like Portland 
cement is mixed with pebbles to form, 
concrete. 

The sole market, for the Sennen fish, 
at any rate, is Italy, the port apparently 
taking most being Genoa. 

A great deal of rich, thick oil runs out 
of the fish, and this is collected, and sells 
at about one shilling a gallon, and I was 
informed a good deal of it is made into 
cod liver oil, and some into the 
formation of soft soap. 

“Old George,” who is one of the well- 
established features of Sennen, an old 
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WHEN FULL OF PILCHARDS, HEAVY WEIGHTS 


ARE PLACED OVER THE FISH, 
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sea-seamed, bronzed, wiry, sailor-man, 
waxed quite eloquent to me once upon 
the virtues of pilchard oil, or “ pelchur 
oil” as he called it. He has no faith in 
doctors, but much faith in this product 
of the sea. He informed me that if he 
took five bottles of medicine he would be 
a dead man; why five, and not four, I 
could not quite get from him; but 
pilchard oil was an almost universal 
remedy for all the ills sailor folk flesh is 
heirto. You never could have a “ rotten” 
finger if you used pilchard oil. A lady 
would have most delicate skin if she 
always used pilchard oil; but I explained 
to him that the aroma of this wonderful 
panacea for all ills was rather against its 
general use, especially by the fair sex; 
that Sennen was always redolent of its 
rather intrusive presence, which to some, 
at any rate, was not the most agreeable 
perfume in the world. Old George smelt 
nothing unusual in the pilchard oil, and 
seemed to wonder at anyone not taking 
to it kindly; but then he has scarcely 
ever been away from its neighbourhood, 
and is evidently prejudiced in its favour. 
But what old George does take when he 
By this 


is not feeling well is “ elder.” 
somewhat curious term I found out later 
on he meant elder wine, with plenty of 


sugar in it and hot, at night. A friend 
of his feeling ill consulted a doctor at 
Penzance, who gave him a bottle of 
“stuff,” to take a small quantity every 
four hours. Old George said trium- 
phantly, “He went out, drank off the 
lot in the street, and then put on top of 
it a pint of cold ale and felt none the 
worse, so what good did he do by going 
to Penzance?” In old George’s opinion 
he should have stuck to “elder” and saved 
his money. 

This reference of his to the use of 
“elder” interested me, for the ancient 
Cornish held this tree in high esteem, and 
many villages, and at least two ancient 
Cornish families, are called after it. 

I also learnt from this ancient mariner 
that the Sennen fisher folks are, like 
many more inland people, not without 
their superstitions. 

They will never go to sea with a dog 
in the boat, and they will never kill a 

moth. They will not shoot their nets 


on a Sunday, for the buyers will not buy 
fish caught on that day, but they will 
finish up saving the fish which were 
enclosed by the seine on a Saturday, for 
as old George apologetically explained, 
“You'll pull a horse out of a ditch on 
Sunday.” I attempted the observation 
that it was to save the horse’s life 
you pulled him out, whereas it was 
to kill the pilchard—but old George, 
taking out a yard of neck handkerchief 
about the thickness of a piece of string 
from his pocket and winding it twice 
round his short, deeply wrinkled, brown 
neck, observing ‘“‘ Nothing like keeping 
your pipes warm,” walked off. Perhaps 
I had chilled him. 

The catch on one afternoon at Sennen 
Cove filled about eight of the huge vats, 
and evidences of the take soon became 
apparent even to the heedless observer, 
that is, if he had a nose. 

Pilchards were all over the road; 
casual ones dropped from the baskets 
as they were brought up in the creels 
from the boats to the salting sheds. You 
might have picked up along the shore 
enough for several meals. Pilchard 
scales are everywhere, and it is surprising 
how large these are. The pilchard, in 
size only about a small herring, is covered 
with hard scales, each close upon half an 
inch square. 

Considering the vast importance of 
pilchards to this part of Cornwall, it is 
not surprising that the Celtic tempera- 
ment of the people has woven around 
the industry a considerable wealth of 
delightfully fanciful stories and customs, 
It is considered unlucky to eat the fish from 
the head downwards, the correct method 
is to begin at the tail and eat upward. 
This procedure in mastication brings the 
fish to the shores and luck to the fisher- 
men. One of the most characteristic 
Cornish pies or pasties is called “ starry- 
gazy,” which consists of pilchards with 
the heads of the fish gazing at the stars 
through a hole in the middle of the 
crust. The squeaking noise when the fish 
are pressed in bulk in the vats, due to 
the bursting of the air-bladders, is called 
“crying for more,” and is regarded as a 
good omen—that more fish will soon be 
brought in to keep them company. 





T is the month of fools. At any rate, 
in the received calendars the first 
day of April is marked “ All Fools 

Day.” This in itself is a singular 
circumstance, and must be taken as 
complimentary to all fools. For search 
your calendars through as you may you 
will not find other bodies of persons—save 
and except, of course, the Saints—thus 
authoritatively honoured. All Rogues 
Day, for example, is sadly wanting: so 
is All Asses Day and All Liars Day; in 
short we may argue that the individuals 
who were responsible for the received 
calendars felt that while their principal 
business was with the Saints they could 
not afford altogether to neglect the fools, 
who, when we have said everything that 
can be said, are not only numerically 
important in this world, but also a folk 
against whom the average right-minded 
person can say very little that is evil. 

And now let us look a little closely 

into the fool, after the manner of His 
Majesty’s Judges at King’s Bench. A fool 
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clearly is a person (male or female) who 
acts foolishly. And clearly a person 
(male or female) who acts foolishly is a 
fool. This would be the judicial pro- 
nouncement on the subject and might 
be expected to figure for a settled 
definition for quite a generation. We 
can imagine Mr. Justice Darling to have 
delivered himself of such a pronounce- 
ment amid roars of laughter, “in which 
his Lordship joined.” But the wit and 
pith and pathos of it will scarcely be suffi- 
cient for the inquiring mind. What is 
a fool? cries the inquiring mind. What 
in the name of goodness is a fool? 
also cries the inquiring mind. And the 
answer or answers cannot be considered 
in any sense simple or easy to compass ; 
that is to say, outside a court of law. 


There is something in the Scripture which 
absolutely prohibits a man from calling 


his brother a fool. Other people’s 
brothers are not included in the letter of 
the prohibition, and hence no doubt it 
comes to pass that there is no man, 
woman, or child out of arms now breath- 
ing the breath of life who has not been 
called fool by somebody at least once, 
and in all probability quite twice. In 
your childhood, when it was demanded 
of you that you should point out B in 
the horn book, and you persistently stuck 
a grimy finger on P, the pedagogue 
(Colonel’s daughter though she was) 
muttered savagely beneath her breath, 
“little fool.” That was the beginning 
of things for you, and it did not hurt 
much. In time this “little” 
dropped and an irate bespectacled German 
hurled “fool” at you because you could 
not use your throat in the same guttural 
way that the Germans do when they 
would fain articulate. And a trifle later 
the male author of your being rasped 
out that same “fool” when you owned 
up to him about Ikenstein’s bill and 
told him with great dignity that a true 
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you was 
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woman's heart might beat in the bosom 
of a tobacconist’s daughter. By this 
time, indeed, you had heard our pretty 
word so frequently and on such multi- 
farious and variegated occasions that 
you were practically inured. Not only 
so, but as the years slipped over you, 
you began by child-like dim degrees to 
perceive that nine persons out of ten 
that called you “fool” were absolutely 
right in their judgment nine times out 
of ten. And you know now with a cer- 
tainty past all dispute, that on the whole 
you are just a fool; young, middle- 
aged or old as the case may be. We 
will suppose for the sake of talking that 
fate has been pleased to permit you 
to attain eminence and a reputation for 
wisdom. We will take it for granted 
that what you say or what you write or 
what you -paint or what you invent is 
received always with plaudits by your 
fellow-men. The situation is ideal and 
it reflects great credit upon both your- 
self and fate. Yet in the plenitude of 
your sagacity you are aware that scattered 
up and down in odd corners of the 
world, and it may be perhaps seated at 


your own fireside, there are persons who 
seldom or never think of you without 
whispering, even if it be subconsciously, 
that old unhappy parrot- word which 


a6 ict OO 


we spell with an “f,” two “o’s,” and 
2.” 

And truth to tell if ever there was a 
fool you are that fool, whoever you are 
and whatever you be. Look into yourself 
and tell me that you are not and | will 
send you a free coupon for a Limerick 
competition. For we must remember 
that, according to the King’s Bench, 
a fool is a person who acts foolishly. 
You, my good friend, act foolishly each 
day of your life, and you know it. You 
have sought certain things with all your 
strength, and you have either found them 
or missed them, as the case may be. 
And whether you have found them or 
missed them you will agree with me 
that in the main you were a fool to set 
value upon them, that you were a fool to 
pursue them, that you were a fool to lay 
hands upon them or to let them go past 
you. The adage has it that there is no 
fool like an old fool. The adage has 


the root of the matter in it; inasmuch 
as an old fool is simply a chronic case- 
hardened and incorrigible fool, and will 
go on being a fool to the end. 

It is the common lot. We are born 
foolish, we die foolish, and we fill in the 
intervening spans by the most foolish con- 
duct that in us lies. There is scarcely an 
exception amongst us, and to such an 
exception and of such an exception I for 
one should be disposed to say, “It is the 
exception that proves the fool.” There- 
fore let us all be kind to one another. 
Let us remember that we are all God’s 
creatures and born fools, and let us not 
be hard on those of our fellows who 
appear to devote their whole energies to 
the cultivation of this heaven-sent talent. 
Suffer fools gladly, saith the wise man. 
You will have to suffer them anyhow, and 
to do it without complaining is the merest 
kind of courtesy. That there is really no 
great harm in being a fool is indicated 
not only by the calendars aforementioned, 
but by the actual experiences of life. A 
man may be considered the most frightful 
fool in the world to-day and a very wise 
man to-morrow. If I were to inform all 
whom it might concern that I could make 
bread out of stones I should be dubbed 
“fool” vociferously by the wise, until 
I had shown them how to do it. The 
beginnings of all noble adventures are in 
the nature of things entirely foolish from 
the point of view of the large mass of 
mankind. That the ends of them are 
foolish also is not our fault, and possibly 
they are not so foolish as they look. 
To use the ancient, the Dr. Smiles-ish 
instance, the man who built the first 
railway was regarded as an unmitigated 
Tom Fool, if nothing worse, by the 
hard-headed Englishmen of his genera- 
tion. The hard-headed Englishmen of 
to-day, however, will have it that George 
Stephenson was no fool at all—though 
there be those amongst us who write of 
foolish railway trains, foolish railways, 
and foolish haste and scurry. You may 
yourself be the possessor of a foolish idea 
at the present moment, which in years to 
come will bring you foolish honour and 
foolish profits. If you are destined for 
this greatness nothing beneath the sun can 
stop you—not even the fact that you are 
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a fool. So that we may all hope, fools 
though we be. 

The great art of life lies in being a 
fool. Examine the history of those 
persons who are happiest, most contented 
or most successful, and you will conclude 
as I conclude that they are fools to a 
man. It would be invidious to mention 
names, but you can think of them for 
yourself—in politics, in art, in literature, 
in the drama, in society, in commerce, 
in every walk of life—who is it that has 
gone ahead? It is the fools. Nobody 
doubts it, everybody believes it, and 
everybody is right. 

The one word of advice which I can 
give you out of a ripe experience is to be 
a fool but not in any circumstances to be 
that kind of fool which is unmentionable. 


It is just here that the average man errs. 
I have erred here myself, but it is my 
intention to amend. ‘he man who is an 
unmentionable fool deserves no pity. 
This is lucky because he gets none. The 
unmentionable fool is very thick upon the 
ground, and frequently passes muster as a 
plain unadorned fool. Nothing could be 
more regrettable or less conducive to the 
larger interests of social order. When 
you meet a fool who is passing for a plain 
unvarnished fool and is really an unmen- 
tionable fool youshould unmask him forth- 
with. You will get nothing for it but hard 
words, but it is your duty to the public, 

and duty must be done. If you know your- 
self that you are an unmentionable fool, 
and your ‘friends have not yet found you 
out, fly the country while there is time. 


THE ENVIOUS LOVER. 


By IVIE HERTSLET. 


that chanced to float 


LITTLE breeze, that c 
Along the argent day, 


With Daphne’s tinsel petticoat 
Dared to disport and play ; 


O, valiant breeze 


to subtly steal 


Where I, perforce, must sigh to kneel. 


A little moonbeam softly crept 
Along the sable night, 

And on her shoulders, while she slept, 
Pressed kisses cool and white; e 

O, chastliest beam to lie so chill 

Where I with warm desire would thrill. 
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HOP-FROG. 
A little-known Story 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
(Illustrated by Gustave Montbard.) 
[The collected works of Edgar Allan Poe do not contain all that was written by that 


master composer of weird and fantastic tales. 
his name is the following grotesque and terrible narrative. 


Among the little-known stories that bear 
It will probably be new to all 


the readers of Tuk EnGiisu ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, but if by chance any have seen it, 
they will doubtless read it once more with a thrill of fresh interest. | 


NEVER knew anyone so keenly alive 
to a joke as the king was. He 
seemed to live only for joking. To 

tell a good story of the joke kind, and to 
tell it well, was the surest road to his 
favour. ‘Thus it happened that his seven 
ministers were all noted for their accom- 
plishments as jokers. They all took after 
the king, too, in being large, corpulent, 
oily men, as well as inimitable jokers. 
Whether people grow fat by joking, or 
whether there is something in fat itself 
which predisposes to a joke, I have never 
been quite able to determine, but certain 
it is that a lean joker is a vara avis in terris. 

At the date of my narrative, professing 
jesters had not altogether gone out of 
fashion at court. Several of the great 
Continental “ powers ”’ still retained their 
“ fools,” who wore motley, with caps and 
bells, and who were expected to be always 
ready with sharp witticisms at a moment’s 
notice, in consideration of the crumbs that 
fell from the royal table. 

Our king, asa matter of course, retained 
his “fool.” The fact is, he required some- 
thing in the way of folly—if only to 
counterbalance the heavy wisdom of the 
seven wise men who were his ministers 
—not to mention himself. 

His fool, or professional jester, was not 
only a fool, however. His value was 
trebled in the eyes of the king by the 
fact of his being also a dwarf and a 
cripple. Dwarfs were as common at 
court in those days as fools; and many 
monarchs would have found it difficult 
to get through their days (days are rather 
longer at court than elsewhere) without 
both a jester to laugh with and a dwarf 


to laugh at. But, as | have already 
observed, your jesters, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, are fat, round, 
and unwieldy, so that it was no small 
source of self-gratulation with our king 
that in Hop-Frog (this was the fool’s 
name) he possessed a triplicate treasure 
in one person. 

I believe the name “ Hop-Frog” was 
not that given to the dwarf by his sponsors 
at baptism, but it was conferred upon him 
by general consent of the seven ministers 
on account of his inability to walk as 
other men do. In fact, Hop-Frog could 
only get along by a sort of interjectional 
gait—something between a leap and a 
wriggle —a movement that afforded 
illimitable amusement, and of course 
consolation, to the king, for (notwith- 
standing the protuberance of his stomach 
and a constitutional swelling of the head) 
the king, by his whole court, was 
accounted a capital figure. 

But although Hop-Frog, through the 
distortion of his legs, could move only 
with great pain and difficulty along a 
road or floor, the prodigious muscular 
power which Nature seemed to have 
bestowed upon his arms, by way of com- 
pensation for the deficiency in his lower 
limbs, enabled him to perform many feats 
of wonderful dexterity where trees or ropes 
were in question, or anything else to 
climb. At such exercises he certainly 
much more resembled a squirrel or a 
small monkey than a jumping frog. 

I am not able to say with precision 
from what country Hop-Frog originally 
came. It was from some barbarous region, 
however, that no person ever heard of — 
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a vast distance from the court of our king. 
Hop-Frog and a young girl very little 
less dwarfish than himself (although of 
exquisite proportions and a marvellous 
dancer) had been forcibly carried off from 
their respective homes in adjoining 
provinces, and sent as presents to the 
king by one of his ever-victorious generals. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to 
be wondered at that a close intimacy 
arose between the two little captives. 
Indeed, they soon became sworn friends. 
Hop-Frog, who, although he made a 
great deal of sport, was by no means 
popular, had it not in his power to render 
Trippetta many services; but she, on 
account of her grace and exquisite beauty 
(although a dwarf), was universally 
admired and petted, so she possessed 
much influence, and never failed to use 
it whenever she could for the benefit of 
Hop-Frog. 

On some grand state occasion—I forget 
what—the king determined to have a 
masquerade ; and whenever a masquerade 
or anything of that kind occurred at our 
court, then the talents both of Hop-Frog 
and Trippetta were sure to be called in 
play. Hop-Frog, in especial, 
inventive in the way of getting up 
pageants, suggesting novel characters, 
and arranging costumes for masked balls, 
that nothing could be done, it seems, 
without his assistance. 

The night appointed for the féte had 
atrived. A gorgeous hall had been fitted 
up, under Tripetta’s eye, with every kind 
of device which could possibly give éclat 
to a masquerade. The whole court was 
ina fever of expectation. As for costumes 
and characters, it might well be supposed 
that everybody had come to a decision on 
such points. Many had made up their 
minds (as to what réles they should 
assume) a week, or even a month, in 
advance; and, in fact, there was not a 
particle of indecision anywhere—except 
in the case of the king and his seven 
ministers. Why they hesitated I never 
could tell, unless they did it by way of 
a joke. More probably they found it 
difficult, on account of being so fat, 
to make up their minds. At all events, 
time flew; and as a last resource they 
sent for Trippetta and Hop-Frog. 


Was so 


When the two little friends obeyed the 
summons of the king, they found him 
sitting at his wine with the seven mem- 
bers of his cabinet council; but the 
monarch appeared to be in a very ill 
humour. He knew that Hop-Frog was 
not fond of wine ; for it excited the poor 
cripple almost to madness, and madness 
is no comfortable feeling. But the king 
loved his practical jokes, and took pleasure 
in forcing Hop-Frog to drink and (as the 
king called it) “‘ to be merry.” 

“Come here, Hop-Frog,” said he, as 
the jester and his friend entered the 
room; “swallow this bumper to the 
health of your absent friends” (here Hop- 
Frog sighed), “and then let us have 
the benefit of your invention. We want 
characters—characters, man—something 
novel—out of the way. We are wearied 
with this everlasting sameness. Come, 
drink ! the wine will brighten your wits.” 

Hop-Frog endeavoured as usual to get 
up a jest in reply to these advances from 
the king, but the effort was too much. 
It happened to be the poor dwarf’s birth- 
day, and the command to drink to his 
“absent friends” forced the tears to his 
eyes. Many large, bitter drops fell into 
the goblet as he took it humbly from the 
hand of the tyrant. 

“Ah! ha! ha! ha!” roared the latter, 
as the dwarf reluctantly drained the 
beaker. ‘‘ See what a glass of good wine 
can do! Why, your eyes are shining 
already !”’ 

Poor fellow! his large eyes gleamed 
rather than shone; for the eflect of wine 
on his excitable brain was not more 
powerful than instantaneous. He placed 
the goblet nervously on the table, and 
looked round upon the company witha 
half-insane stare. They all seemed highly 
amused at the success of the king’s 
** joke.” 

“ And now to business,” said the prime 
minister, a very fat man. 

“Yes,” said the king; “come Hop- 
Frog, lend us your assistance, Characters, 
my fine fellow ; we stand in need of cha- 
racters—all of us—ha ! ha! ha!” and as 
this was seriously meant for a joke, his 
laugh was chorused by the seven. 

Hop-Frog also laughed, although 
feebly and somewhat vacantly. 


D—2 
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““Come, come,” said the king, im- 
patiently, “have you nothing to sug- 
gest?” 

“ T am endeavouring to think of some- 
thing novel,’”’ replied the dwarf, abstract- 
edly, for he was quite bewildered by the 
wine. 

“Endeavouring!” cried the tyrant, 
fiercely. “ What do you mean by that ? 
Ah, I perceive. You are sulky, and want 
more wine. Here, drink this!” and he 
poured out another goblet-full and 
offered it to the cripple, who merely 
gazed at it, gasping for breath. 

“ Drink, I say!” shouted the monster, 
or by the fiends——” 

The dwarf hesitated. The king grew 
purple withrage. The courtiers smirked. 
Trippetta, pale as a corpse, advanced to 
the monarch’s seat, and, falling on her 
knees before him, implored him to spare 
her friend. 

The tyrant 


“ 


regarded her for some 
moments in evident wonder at her 
audacity. He seemed quite at a loss 
what to do or say—how most becomingly 
to express his indignation. At last, with- 
out uttering a syllable, he pushed her 
violently from him, and threw the con- 
tents of the brimming goblet in her face. 

The poor girl got up as best she could, 
and, not daring even to sigh, resumed her 
position at the foot of the table. 

There was a dead silence for about 
half a minute, during which the falling 
of a leaf or a feather might have been 
heard. It was interrupted by a low, but 
harsh and protracted grating sound which 
seemed to come at once from every corner 
of the room. 

“ What—what—what are you making 
that noise for!” demanded the king, 
turning furiously to the dwarf. 

The latter seemed to have recovered in 
great measure from his intoxication, and, 
looking fixedly but quietly into the 
tyrant’s face, merely ejaculated : 

~“T—1? How could it have been me ?’ 

“The sound appeared to come from 
without,” observed one of the courtiers. 
“T fancy it was the parrot at the window, 
whetting his bill upon his cage-wires.” 

“True,” replied the monarch, as if 
much relieved by the suggestion ; “ but on 
the honour of a knight I could have sworn 


that it was the grinding of this vaga- 
bond’s teeth.” 

Hereupon the dwarf laughed (the king 
was too confirmed a joker to object to any- 
one’s laughing) and displayed a set of 
large, powerful, and very repulsive teeth. 
Moreover, he avowed his perfect willing- 
ness to swallow as much wine as desired. 
The monarch was pacified ; and having 
drained another bumper with no very 
perceptible ill effect, Hop-Frog entered 
at once and with spirit into the plans for 
the masquerade. 

“T cannot tell what was the association 
of idea,” observed he very tranquilly, and 
as if he had never tasted wine in his life, 
“but just after your Majesty had struck 
the girl and thrown the wine in her face 
—just after your Majesty had done this, 
and while the parrot was making that 
odd noise outside the window, there came 
into my mind a capital diversion—one of 
my own country frolics—often enacted 
among us at our masquerades, but here 
it will be new altogether. Unfortunately, 
however, it requires a company of eight 
persons, and e 

“Here we are!” cried the king, 
laughing at his acute discovery of the 
coincidence : “‘ eight to a fraction—I and 
my seven ministers. Come! what is the 
diversion !” 

“We call it,” replied the cripple, 
“the Eight Chained Ourang-Outangs, 
and it really is excellent sport if well 
enacted.” 

“ We will enact it,” remarked the king, 
drawing himself up and lowering his 
eyelids. 

“The beauty of the game,” continued 
Hop-Frog, “ lies in the fright it occasions 
among the women.” 

“Capital!” roared in 
monarch and his ministry. 

“T will equip you as ourang-outangs,” 
proceeded the dwarf; “ leave all that to 
me. The resemblance shall be so strik- 
ing, that the company of masqueraders 
will take you for real beasts—and of 
course they will be as much terrified as 
astonished.” 

“Qh, this is exquisite ! ” exclaimed the 
king. ‘ Hop-Frog! I will make a man of 
you.” 

“The chains are for the purpose of 


chorus the 
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increasing the confusion by their jangling. 
You are supposed to have escaped, en 
masse, from your keepers. Your Majesty 
cannot conceive the effect produced at a 
masquerade by eight chained ourang- 
outangs, imagined to be real ones by 
most of the company, and rushing in 
with savage cries among the crowd of 
delicately and gorgeously-habited men 
and women. The contrast is inimitable.” 

“It must be,” said the king; and the 
Council arose hurriedly (as it was growing 
late) to put in execution the scheme of 
Hop-Frog. 

His mode of equipping the party as 
ourang-outangs was very simple, but 
effective enough for his purpose. The 
animals in question had, at the epoch of 
my story, very rarely been seen in any 
part of the civilised world; and as the 
imitations made by the dwarf were 
sufficiently beastlike, and more than 
sufficiently hideous, their truthfulness to 
Nature was thus thought to be secured. 
The king and his ministers were first 
encased in tight-fitting stockinet shirts 
and drawers. They were then saturated 
with tar. At this stage of the process 
someone of the party suggested feathers ; 
but the suggestion was at once overruled 
by the dwarf, who soon convinced the 
eight, by occular demonstration, that the 
hair of such a brute as the ourang-outang 
was much more efficiently represented by 
flax. A thick coating of the latter was 
accordingly plastered upon the coating of 
tar. A long chain was now procured, 
First it was passed about the waist of the 
king, and tied; then about anotherof the 
party and also tied; then about all suc- 
cessively in the same manner. When 
this chaining arrangement was complete, 
and the party stood as far apart from each 
other as possible, they formed a circle ; 
and, to make all things appear natural, 
Hop-Frog passed the residue of the chain, 
in two diameters, at right angles, across 
the circle, after the fashion adopted at the 
present day by those who capture chim- 
panzees or other large apes in Borneo. 

The grand saloon in which the mas- 
querade was to take place was a circular 
room, very lofty, and receiving the light of 
the sun only through a single window at 
the top. At night (the season for which 


the apartment was especially designed) it 
was illuminated principally by a large 
chandelier, depending by a chain from 
the centre of the sky-light, and lowered or 
elevated by means of a counter-balance as 
usual ; but (in order not to look unsightly) 
this latter passed outside the cupola and 
over the roof. 

The arrangements of the room had been 
left to Trippetta’s superintendence ; but in 
some particulars, it seems, she had been 
guided by the calmer judgment of her 
friend the dwarf. At his suggestion it 
was that on this occasion the chandelier 
was removed. Its waxen drippings 
(which, in weather so warm, it was quite 
impossible to prevent) would have been 
seriously detrimental to the rich dresses of 
the guests, who, on account of the 
crowded state of the saloon, could not all 
be expected to keep from out its centre— 
that is to say, from under the chandelier. 
Additional in various 
parts of the hall, out of the way; and a 
flambeau, emitting sweet odour, was 
placed in the right hand of each of the 
Caryatides that stood against the wall— 
some fifty or sixty altogether. 

The eight ourang-outangs, taking 
Hop-Frog’s advice, waited patiently until 
midnight (when the room was thoroughly 
filled with masqueraders) before making 
their appearance. No sooner had the 
clock ceased striking, however, than they 
rushed, or rather rolled in, all together— 
for the impediment of their chains caused 
most of the party to fall, and all to 
stumble as they entered. 


sconces were set 


The excitement among the masquera- 
ders was prodigious, and filled the heart 
of the king with glee. As had been anti- 
cipated, there were not a few of the 
guests who supposed the ferocious-look- 
ing creatures to be beasts of some kind in 
reality, if not precisely ourang-outangs. 
Many of the women swooned with 
affright ; and had not the king taken the 
precaution to exclude all weapons from 
the saloon, his party might soon have 
expiated their frolic in their blood. As 
it was, a general rush was made for the 
doors, but the king had ordered them to be 
locked immediately upon his entrance ; 
and, at the dwarf’s suggestion, the keys 
had been deposited with him. 
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The cripple hurled his torch at them. 
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While the tumult was at its height, 
and each masquerader attentive only to 
his own safety (for, in fact, there was 
much real danger from the pressure of 
the excited crowd), the chain by which 
the chandelier ordinarily hung and which 
had been drawn up on its removal, might 
have been seen very gradually to descend, 
until its hooked extremity came within 
three feet of the floor. 

Soon after this, the king and his seven 
friends, having reeled about the hall in 
all directions, found themselves at length 
in its centre, and, of course, in immediate 
contact with the chain. While they 
were thus situated, the dwarf, who had 
followed closely at their heels, inciting 
them to keep up the commotion, took hold 
of their own chain at the intersection of 
the two portions which crossed the circle 
diametrically and at right angles. Here, 
with the rapidity of thought, he inserted 
the hook from which the chandelier had 
been wont to depend, and in an instant, 
by some unseen agency, the chandelier- 
chain was drawn so far upward as to 
take the hook out of reach, and as an 
inevitable consequence, to drag the our- 
ang-outangs together. 

The masqueraders by this time had 
recovered in some measure from their 
alarm, and, beginning to regard the 
whole matter as a well-contrived pleas- 
antry, set up a loud shout of laughter at 
the predicament of the apes. 

“Leave them to me!” now screamed 
Hop-Frog, his shrill voice making itself 
easily heard through all the din. “ Leave 
them to me. I fancy I know them. If I 
can only get a good look at them I can 
soon tell who they are!” 

Here, scrambling over the heads of the 
crowd, he managed to get to the wall, 
when seizing a flambeau from one of the 
Caryatides, he returned, as he went, to 
the centre of the room, leaped with the 
agility of a monkey upon the king’s head, 
and thence clambered a few feet up the 
chain, holding down the torch to examine 
the ourang-outangs, and still screaming, 
“T shall soon find out who they are!” 

And now, while the whole assembly 
(the apes included) were convulsed with 
laughter, the jester suddenly uttered a 
shrill whistle when the chain flew vio- 


lently up for about thirty feet, dragging 
with it the dismayed and struggling 
ourang-outangs, and leaving them sus- 
pended in mid-air between the sky-light 
and the floor. Hop-Frog, clinging to the 
chain as it rose, still maintained his rela- 
tive position in respect to the eight 
maskers, and still (as if nothing were the 
matter) continued to thrust his torch 
down towards them as though endeavour- 
ing to discover who they were. 

So thoroughly astonished were the 
whole company at this ascent that a 
dead silence of about a minute’s duration 
ensued. It was broken by just such a 
low, harsh, grating sound as had before 
attracted the attention of the king and 
his councillors when the former threw the 
wine in the face of Trippetta. But on the 
present occasion there could be no ques- 
tion as to whence the sound issued. It 
came from the fang-like teeth of the 
dwarf, who ground them and gnashed 
them as he foamed at the mouth and 
glared with an expression of maniacal 
rage into the upturned countenances of 
the king and his seven companions. 

“Ah, ha!” said at length the infuriated 
“Ah, ha! I begin to see who 
Here, pretend- 


jester. 
these people are now!” 
ing to scrutinise the king more closely, he 


held the flambeau to the flaxen coat 
which enveloped him, and which instantly 
burst into a sheet of vivid flame. In less 
than half a minute the whole eight our- 
ang-outangs were blazing fiercely amid 
the shrieks of the multitude who gazed at 
them from below, horror-stricken, and 
without the power to render them the 
slightest assistance. 

At length the flames, suddenly increas- 
ing in violence, forced the jester to climb 
higher up the chain to be out of their 
reach, and as he made this movement the 
crowd again sank for a brief instant into 
silence. The dwarf seized his oppor- 
tunity, and once more spoke : 

“I now see distinctly,” he said, ‘“ what 
manner of people these maskers are. 
They are a great king and his seven 
privy councillors—a king who does not 
scruple to strike a defenceless girl, and 
his seven councillors who abet him in the 
outrage. As for myself, 1am simply Hop- 
Frog, the jester, and this is my last jest.” 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


EVER has an author had a clearer 
foreknowledge of the sympathy 
of his readers than when Mr. 

William J. Locke named his story of 
Paragot “The Beloved Vagabond” ; for 
he made that Bohemian of all the ages 
and of all lands one of our choice posses- 
sions, as dear to us as to the author. 


When we part from Paragot, instinc- . 


tively our hearts go out to his creator, for 
we know the pain with which he must 
have laid down the pen with the last 
word of that delightful chronicle—the 
word that was finis to a rare intercourse. 

This makes an excellent reason for 
anticipating with a good deal of appre- 
hension a dramatic version of “The 
Beloved Vagabond.” I wish, indeed, 
that our stage could manage to exist on 
its own proper and legitimate fare, and 
not betray the poverty of its larder by 
all these incursions into the pantry of its 
neighbour, the novel. The drama and 
the novel are not, and never can be, 
mutually interchangeable. Each art has 
its own laws, and to sweep them aside is 
a cruelty. Consider “The Beloved 
Vagabond” in its two versions. The 
book is a glorious work of art. We 
come upon Paragot first in the very pink 
of his sublime decadence. Only slowly 
we come to know him through and 
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through—the gallant gentleman, the 
prince of philosophers, the king of all 
the Bohemians — the simple, kindly, 
loving, generous, reckless soul. And we 
part from him at the last, facing the 
only life that was possible for him after 
those years of sordid trifling with the only 
destiny hard fate had left to him. But 
this is not the Paragot of the play. The 
authors have given us, perforce, a new 
Paragot and a new story ; and I, for one, 
would rather have the Paragot of the 
book than his twin brother of the play. 
So much said by way of protest—use- 
less protest, as | am aware—against the 
dramatisation of the novel, let us take 
the play as it stands and judge it quite 
independently, if possible, of the book. 
We meet Gaston de Nerac, the con- 
summate architect and bon viveur, a 
drunkard in evening clothes (a detestable 
combination), and engaged to marry the 
adorable Joanna. Before the act ends 
he commits his act of renunciation, and 
we know the best of him at the start. 
Our stage seems to have been brimming 
Over with renunciations of late—‘* The 
White Man,” “ The Thief,” “ The Devil’s 
Disciple ”—and one gets a little weary 
of the monotony of it. However, it is 
something of a shock—or would be 
except, try as we will, we cannot get the 
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novel out of our minds—to find Gaston 
descended at the end of five years,. when 
we next meet him—a terrible strain on 
the unities that lapse of five years—into 
a strolling fiddler on the highways, still 
a knight errant, succouring distressed 
damsels, with a fine philosophy of life 
that he applies to everyone but himself. 
Again he meets Joanna, now the Countess 
de Verneuil, the wife of a very decadent 
nobleman who is plainly dying. Enough 
passes between Gaston and Joanna to 
show him that she still loves him in spite 
of the wrong she thinks he did her in 
renouncing her, but it has not the 
slightest effect on his steady cultivation 
of the bottle and his strenuous applica- 
tion to a life of pottering sloth. The 
real and almost fatal difficulty with this 
dramatic presentation of Paragot is that 
we have not time to get sympathetically 
into the soul of the man. We do in the 
novel; we can’t in the play. Then in 
the end Joanna, a widow, comes back to 
Gaston, learns the reason for the renun- 
ciation in the first act, and he turns to 
her once more. It is Blanquette who 
renounces now—Blanquette, to whose 
level Paragot has sunk, and not all the 
art of Mr. Locke can convince us that it 
is still in him to rise to the level of 
Joanna. To make an acceptable drama 
Mr. Locke has destroyed a work of art; 
to give us the conventional happy ending 
he moulds human nature into flagrant 
inconsistencies. Paragot’s philosophy is 
sounder than his heart when he tells 
Joanna he is debased and unworthy of 
her, and we cannot put away the convic- 
tion that she will find it out for herself 
some day. 

Under these inevitable limitations 
Mr. Tree conceives and presents Paragot 
with insight and distinction. We say 
“ Paragot ” advisedly, because it is in 
the second and third acts that he is most 
successful. Eccentric parts have always 
been his strongest impersonations, and, 
in spite of occasional seeming lapses into 
a certain conscious air of composing a 
dramatic effect, he approaches very closely 
toa realisation of that subtle charm of 
personality Mr. Locke has infused into 
the Paragot of the novel. Miss Evelyn 
Millard played Joanna with a sympa- 


thetic sense of its strong dramatic quali- 
ties. In the last act especially she is 
very gracious, the very tender, loving 
woman, intent upon the one desire of 
restoring to the man, who left all for 
love of her, the inheritance of happiness 
that is his due. 


Another dramatisation of a_ novel, 
“The Woman of Kronstadt,’’ produced 
at the Garrick, does not make one any 
more tolerant of this hybrid art which, 
like Powers’s painted statues, is neither 
one thing nor t’other ; but being a melo- 
drama, character and consistence do not 
count for so much. Mr. Pemberton wrote 
a thrilling story, but the play is not 
thrilling, for we do not seem to really 
get into the story before it is ended. 
The most that can be said is that the 
play is interesting, but it is a dangerous 
business to make your heroine a spy and 
your hero a traitor on the stage, unless 
she is a spy for something less sordid 
than money and he a traitor for some- 
thing higher than the rescue of the spy 
from her deserved fate. In the novel— 
how often we have to observe this essen- 
tial divergence in the two forms of art! 
—the reader can be cajoled into almost 
any point of view, but not so in drama. 
On the stage character betrays itself; in 
the novel the novelist creates the character 
apd the part it plays, and artfully 
persuades us to swallow his precise com- 
position. The English governess in a 
Russian family who steals military plans 
and sells them to her own country is a 
very charming and adorable person in 
the tale, but revealed to us in cold blood 
on the stage she does not seem a very 
nice person to have about. This is no 
reflection upon Mrs. Whytal, who plays 
the part with great force and feeling ; it 
simply reflects upon the part itself and 
the impossibility of making it fully 
sympathetic, whoever author or artist 
might be. Furthermore, the Princess 
Mary plays a considerable and sinister 
part in the story, and we are constantly 
led to think that in the play also she is 
to exert a mischievous influence, but this 
is a delusion, as we discover. The play 
would work to precisely the same con- 
clusion without her, and it is a blemish 
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to present a malevolent character who is 
simply malevolent and whose malevolence 
really does nobody any harm—does not 
even retard the happy dénouement. If I 
allow myself these captious criticisms, it 
is because I am so weary of trying to 
find a justification for nine-tenths of the 
dramatised novels that are crowding the 
London stage at present. It is getting to 
be as much of a scandal as the over- 
whelming reign of the musical farce a 
few years ago. I hope it will not occupy 
the dramatic throne for quite so many 
years. It is, at all events, a saner form 
of drama, and perhaps is a necessary step 
in the evolution. 

“The Woman of Kronstadt” has some 
dramatic moments, and the audience 
fairly rouses itself when the British naval 
officers come on the scene to rescue the 
English governess from the fortress of 
St. Peter and escort her to a British war- 
ship. This incident rouses expectation 
to the highest pitch. Clearly the British 
navy is expected to teach the Russian 
bear a downright lesson in behaviour, 
and when the whole incident is closed 
by the English governess consenting to 


become a Russian subject by marrying 
the artillery officer in charge of Fort 
Peter, it seems to be regarded as a tame 
and disappointing conclusion. 


With “Lady Barbarity” produced at 
the Comedy the last day of February I 
reach the last of the dramatised novels | 
have to mention this month. “Lady 
Barbarity” is a dramatic version of a 
novel having the same title by Mr. J. C. 
Snaith, and it distinctly has the faults of 
its species. Mr. R. C. Carton “ arranged” 
it for the stage, and Mr. Carton might be 
better employed. To those of us who 
have longed to see Miss Marie Tempest 
in a play that would give the fullest 
scope to the piquant wilfulness, the im- 
pulsive irresponsibility, the consummate 
art of expression and gesture, of which 
she is the perfect mistress in histrionic 
art, “‘ Lady Barbarity ” was a disappoint- 
ment, because not only did her part fall 
short of giving her that complete scope, 
but the play itself has some ineradicable 
defects which go to the root of its interest 
for us. Consider three things: The hero 


masquerades as a Woman through the 
whole of one of the four acts; he is 
hidden away at other times in what we 
are rather pointedly led to understand 
are the heroine’s apartments; he is rescued 
from hanging at Tyburn as a traitor by 
a mob under the leadership of as precious 
a rascal as one could invent. Not a very 
gallant hero this. He may be as brave 
as d’Artignan, but we must take it for 
granted, since his only exploits on the 
stage are limited to hiding either behind 
or within the petticoats of a woman. 
And yet “ Lady Barbarity,” daughter of 
an Earl, the unconquerable toast of the 
Town, high-spirited and dauntless “ Lady 
Barbarity,” falls desperately in love with 
this nameless unknown when there is a 
really gallant gentleman at hand in the 
person of Captain Grantly, played with 
fine dignity and force by Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth. It is true that there is no 
accounting for the heart of a woman, 
just as true as there is no accounting for 
the tastes of theatregoers. Both are 
incalculable, but I feel pretty sure that 
if, when Captain Grantly coolly unmasks 
the masquerading rebel, the author or 
authors will make Lady Barbarity’s heart 
give a flop and bestow itself forthwith 
on the nobler man, they will have the 
audience with them to a man, and a 
woman too. Admitted that this recon- 
struction would leave no place for the 
final Act, would there be much loss? I 
cannot think that anyone can care very 
much whether Dare, the Jacobite, the 
skulker in women’s clothes, hangs or not 
on Tyburn hill. So far as the play 
reveals him, he is very poor stuff. And 
yet I cannot conceive that in the novel— 
which I have not read—Anthony Dare is 
so paltry a hero, while probably the 
Grantly of the novel is a somewhat 
blustering, blundering, ill-favoured and 
impossible suitor for my lady’s hand. 
Thus the values change in the trans- 
formation or “ arrangement,” and a pass- 
able novel becomes a drama of pitfalls. 
However well it is played, and “Lady 
Barbarity” is admirably played by the 
whole cast, not even Mr. Carton can 
make us accept Dare as a hero or Lady 
Barbara as anything but a perverse and 
wilful lover of practical jokes. 
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“The O’Grindles” ought to have had 
a longer life, as plays go nowadays. Too 
much was made of the mock duel in the 
first Act, for an audience can hardly he 
expected to get the full flavour of a 
comical incident of which they have not 
seen the inception and before they get 
fairly to know the characters. But after 
the story gets under way, it interests us. 
It is very slight, it is true, but it has a 
genuine ring. The characterisation is 
strong, and the O’Grindles and Fitz- 
geralds, and particularly Dr. O’Keefe, 
played with admirable spirit by Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn, all affect us as truthful 
portraits of Irish characteristics on its 
native heath; though, doubtless, good 
society in the Emerald Isle is not so un- 
flaggingly boisterous as we find it in Mr. 
Esmond’s play—the highest spirits must 
sometimes rest. As for Mr. Maude, it is 
necessary to remember that, besides being 
a comedian, he is something more, since 
audiences appear to resent his being any- 
thing but funny. He 
situation to meet in the part of Jim 
O’Grindle, and he does it with a down- 
right earnestness that it was a delight 
to see. 

Let us be duly thankful to Mr. Frohman 
for the revival of ‘* The Admirable Crich- 
ton,” at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
How such a play exposes the poverty of 
so much of the that 
drama on the London stage, and also 
makes us conscious of a hunger for more 
of Mr. Barrie’s inimitable work than he 
seems dispx sed to give us. No humourist 
of our time tells profound intimate truths 
with so gay and lively a fancy 
sure a dramatic touch. His wit is as keen 
as Wilde’s, but immeasurably cleaner, 
as caustic as Bernard Shaw’s but infinitely 
more good-natured. If he the 
almost faultless accuracy in construction 
of Pinero when that dramatist is at his 
best, his 
adequate that we declare the consumma- 
tion without a blemish. ‘“ The Admirable 
Crichton” is on the surface a delightful 
comedy of mirth-creating surprises; in 
reality it probes deep into the essential 
basis of social distinctions and the in- 
fluence of artificial conventions on human 
character. We laugh gaily enough at 
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the transformations environment effects 
on the characters of the play, but all the 
while the dramatist is cutting away what 
many of us intuitively believe are the 
divinely appointed stratifications of social 
rank. ‘In the country of the blind the 
one-eyed man is king.” ‘That one eye is 
the divine appointment to sovereignty. 
On a desert island the man who can do 
things is dictator and nobody questions 
his rule, least of all himself, and so the 
habit of ruling becomes a _ divinely 
appointed mission. It sounds philosophi- 
cal, but never was philosophy seasoned to 
the point of universal palatability more 
skilfully than by the author of “ The 
Admirable Crichton.” The whilom 
butler rises by sure degrees from the 
moment he proves himself the only one 
among the castaways who can feed the 
hungry, till he is served like a Roman 
tyrant by those who were born in the fine 
flower of a traditional nobility ; and he 
goes back to his place with a proper 
sense of the inevitable, when the artificial 
conditions once more assert themselves. 
But apart from all this, Mr. Barrie has 
that nimble dexterity and sureness of in- 
sight in selecting the incidents that throw 
his theme into clear relief, which adds so 
immensely to the enjoyment of his plays. 
By how many subtle touches are we made 
to understand how all the actors in the 
island story feel the unreality and in- 
security of their positions when once more 
back in their old places? 

There are many changes in the cast 
since the play was first produced, but the 
new that 
say the new is inferior to the old. 


comers fit so well no one can 
Mr. 
Lyn Harding’s Crichton is in the exact 
humour of the part, and Mr. Eric Lewis 
is, in his own especial manner, brisk and 
fatuous rather than haughty and fatuous, 
an admirable Lord Loam. Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier is not so well fitted as in the 
part he has played so long in “ Brewster's 
Millions,” but he is fully equal to it. I 
have not seen Miss Miriam Clements in 
any part which has seemed to suit her so 
well as that of Lady Mary, and in short, 
the cast is unexceptionable, while the 
mounting is all that could be asked for. 
“The Admirable Crichton” should have 
a long and prosperous revival. 
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A STATE-ROOM SECRET. 


By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 


T is never a very agreeable part of a 
| diver’s duty to go prowling about 
the saloon of a sunken vessel. In 
the case of a big liner, where, perhaps, 
dozens of lives have been lost, unless ‘he 
happens to be a man of iron nerves, he 
had better not try it. I have had some 
strange experiences in this way myself, 
as the following story will serve to show. 
Some four or five years ago, the 
steamer Mysore was run down in the 
Channel on a dark, squally winter’s 
night. She was heading up for South- 
ampton at the time, with the Indian 
mails on board, and a full complement 
of passengers. Shortly after midnight a 
heavy mist came on. The liner was 
groping her way through it, when sud- 
denly one of those reckless tramp steamers 
that crowd up the Channel, came floun- 
dering along, and crashed right into her. 
The scenes that followed are said to 
have been heart-rending. Most of the 
passengers were in their berths at the 
time, and numbers of them never got fur- 
ther than the saloon stairs. The moment 
the liner was struck, they came pouring 
out of their state-rcoms, and a mad rush 
was made for the deck. The crush was so 
frightful that many were knocked down 
and trampled upon, most of the rest 
being so wedged in that escape was 
impossible. While the struggle was still 
going on, the shattered ship suddenly 
lurched forward, and plunged bows fore- 
most under the waves. 
Next day a diver’s barge was towed to 
the scene of the wreck, and I was sent 
down to examine the sunken vessel. As 
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I advanced along the torn and splintered 
decks, I came across dead bodies at 
almost every step, most of them pinned 
down under fallen spars, or entangled in 
the cordage. I made my way aft; and, 
after some hesitation, ventured down into 
the saloon. 

Turning my lamp from side to side, I 
noticed several dark objects floating 
about, dimly discernible through the 
murky water. They were the bodies of 
the unfortunate passengers who had been 
prevented by the crush from gaining the 
deck. I felt a cold shudder pass through 
me as I stood there in that awful silence, 
the living among the dead. 

I groped my way along the passage 
leading to the state-rooms, and peered 
into one after another. While engaged 
in this way I came to a door, which at 
first resisted my efforts to open it. There 
seemed to be something jammed up 
against it on the inside. I had to push 
hard before it gave way: and then, as 
the rays from my lamp filtered through 
the water, the sight they revealed posi- 
tively made me gasp. 

It was not an ordinary cabin; I could 
see that at the first glance. It had evi- 
dently been fitted up specially, in the 
most luxurious manner. All round the 
walls the light was reflected from bevel- 
led-glass panels; I could see the gleam of 
gold upon the wood-work, and the fit- 
tings appeared to be either solid silver, 
or silver-plated. Costly velvet couches 
lay scattered about in all directions, torn 
from their places by the inrush of the 
water. 
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But it was not all this magnificence, 
striking as it was, which so forcibly ar- 
rested my attention. There was a sight 
far more thrilling, more awe-inspiring, 
than that. Lying in the spacious berth 
—the only one the cabin contained—was 
the form of a beautiful young girl. Her 
appearance was so natural, so life-like, 
her oval-shaped face, with its rich olive 
tint, wore such a calm and peaceful ex- 
pression that I almost expected to see her 
bosom rise and fall as if she was in a deep 
sleep. I found it hard to persuade my- 
self that this was indeed the sleep of 
death. 

Her long, dark hair, floating around 
her face, kept waving gently to and fro 
with every throb of the water. One 
rounded arm hung down over the side of 
the berth, agd I saw the gems glistening 
upon the slender fingers. 
time before Icould bring 
myself to advance right 
into the cabin, for I 
really felt as if I was 
intruding. But I was 
reluctant to go away 
without investigating 
this strange affair while 
I had the opportunity, 
Pushing aside the loose 
furniture which blocked 
up the doorway, 1I 
moved forward towards 
the berth. 

As I did so, I noticed 
a peculiar mark upon 
the girl’s arm just below 
the elbow. I held my 
lamp quite close to it, 
and the light revealed 
a round, swollen, dis- 
coloured spot, about the 
size of a shilling, in the 
centre of which there 
were two tiny specks, 
such as might have 
been caused by the prods 
of a needle. Some 
instinct prompted me 
to glance down on the 
floor ; and there, right 
at my feet, 1 saw some- 
thing that looked like 
a small twisted stick. 

No, 61, 


It was some 


April, 1908, 


I brought the light to bear upon it, and 
a cold thrill of horror went through me 
when I found it was a viper of some kind! 

I was not long in arriving at a con- 
clusion: the girl had been bitten by the 
reptile, and was dead before the steamer 
went down. But how had the viper 
come there? Was it by accident or de- 
sign? As I stood gazing at those calm, 
marble-like features, beautiful even in 
death, I felt that I had been brought 
face to face with some dark, impene- 
trable mystery. I turned sadly away, 
for the sight was enough to touch the 
roughest heart, having made up my mind 
to ascend without delay and report the 
whole matter to the owners’ agent, who 
was on board the barge. 

Just as I did so, my foot struck against 
some small object lying on the floor. I 
stooped down, and picked up a round 


In the spacious berth was the form of a beautiful young girl. 
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wooden ball—much the size and shape of 
an ordinary cricket ball. I took it up 
with me, more out of idle curiosity than 
anything else. When I got to the sur- 
face, and they had relieved me of my 
helmet, I sat down on deck to examine 
my find. The ball was composed of 
some hard, highly-polished wood, and 
appeared to be solid throughout. I 
handed it round to the others, but none 
of them seemed to attach the slightest 
importance to it. We were all puzzled 
at to its meaning, and came to the con- 
clusion that it was a mere toy. When 
it came back to me, I slipped it into my 
pocket, thinking it would make an ex- 
cellent plaything for one of my young- 
sters when I got home. 

It came out at the inquest that the 
girl I had found in the cabin had un- 
doubtedly died from the effects of a viper 
sting. Beyond that, very little was 
proved. It was said that she was an 
Indian Princess—enormously wealthy, by 
all accounts—who was on a voyage to 
England. There wassome mystery about 
her apparently, for even the officers of the 
ship were unable to give much informa- 
tion regarding her. I had my doubts 
about the whole affair, and felt con- 
vinced there was something behind it 
all. I could not help thinking that if 
the truth ever came to light, we might 
look for startling revelations. 

Just then, however, I had plenty of 
other matters to engage my attention, 
for I had signed a contract with a Con- 
tinental Company, by which | was bound 
to proceed to South America within two 
weeks, in order to hunt for the gold which 
had gone down years ago in a Spanish 
treasure ship. My wife, too, left Wey- 
mouth with the children, intending to 
stay with some relatives of hers, in the 
North until I returned. 


* * . * 
It was a full year before I got back 
from my South American trip. The 


Company had been fairly successful in 
their venture; and, for my own part, I 
had no reason to complain of my share 
in the business. It was a dull, foggy 
morning, I remember, when I landed in 
Southampton. After sending a wire to 
my wife, I thought I would run down to 
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Weymouth to see how things had been 
getting on there during my absence. 

As luck would have it, I hadn’t been 
in the town more than two hours when I 
ran across one of my old mates, a diver 
named Dutton, with whom I had often 
worked under water. 

“Why,” said he, wringing my hand, 
“ where on earth have you been buried all 
this time?” 

“South America—mouth of the River 
Plate,” I replied. 

“Ah, I thought you must have been 
stuck away in some hole or corner,” he 
remarked. 

“ How so?” 

“Why, man, they’ve been hunting for 
you all over England ;” 

“Hunting for me! Who have?” 

“Blest if I know! Somg lawyer, or 
some agent, or someone. Inquiring for 
you high and low. Advertising, and all 
sorts of things.” 

“What's it all about; do you know?” 

“Some wreck or other, as far as I could 
make out. ’Pon my word!” he said, 
suddenly, as if struck with a brilliant 
idea, “I have a good mind to carry you 
off, body and bones, to London this 
instant; for I believe they offered a 
teward to anyone who could give infor- 
mation as to your whereabouts, and I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t make a fiver out 
of you, now that luck has thrown you in 
my way.” 

“ How could we get hold of the news- 
paper in which the advertisement ap- 
peared?” I asked, for my curiosity was 
strongly aroused. 

“ That’s easy enough,” he replied. “If 
I don’t mistake, I’ve got a copy at home. 
I know I kept it at the time, thinking it 
might come in useful sooner or later.” 

“Well, then, let us make tracks for 
your place at once,” I said. 

“ All right ; come along.” 

When we got to his house, he began 
rummaging in drawers and cupboards, 
pitching out everything that came in his 
way, for he was quite as eager about this 
affair as I was myself. At last I sawhim 
dive his hand into the yocket of an old 
coat, pull something out, and wave it 
trumphantly in the air. It was the news- 
paper! He handed it over tome without 
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He pulled something out of the pocket of an old coat. 


a word, and I found it was folded in such 
a way that the “agony column” was 
Straight before me. The moment [| 
glanced at it, I saw my own name 
staring me in the face. This is what I 
read :— 


“JAMES LAWRENCESON. — If 
James Lawrenceson, Diver (late of Wey- 
mouth, Dorset), will APPLY to the un- 
dersigned, he may HEAR OF SOME- 
THING to his ADVANTAGE. N.B.— 
£5 REWARD will paid to anyone 
giving information as to the present ad- 
dress of the said James Lawrenceson.— 
Carters, Inquiry Agents, Salisbury Street, 


Strand, W.C.” 


There was not much information to be 


gleaned from thatatany rate. Evidently 
whoever had inserted the advertisement 
did not wish his real object to leak out. 
I wondered what it could possibly be 
about—a wreck, Dutton had said, but 
then, as I had examined so many wrecks in 
my time this did not afford much of a clue. 

“Look here, Tom,” I said, handing the 
paper back to him, “this may be worth 
seeing to. I don’t mind telling you that 
I have done pretty well by my South 
American trip, and shouldn’t object toa 
few days in London. If youcare to come 
with me, we can inquire into this business 
and have a cruise round town at the same 
time.” 

“Right you are; I’m your man!” 
cried. 


he 
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Late as it was, he insisted on dragging 
me off that very evening. I believe he 
was half afraid to lose sight of me for 
fear I might bolt, and that five-pound 
note should slip through his fingers. At 
any rate, he stuck to me like a leech 
until we arrived in town ; and even then, 
though we put up at the same hotel, he 
seemed very reluctant to part with me 
for the night, lest I should decamp before 
morning. 

Early next day we made our way to- 
gether to Salisbury Street. From one or 
two inquiries I had made, I found that 
Carters were well-known people, and I 


Mr. Carter was a brisk little man, as 
sharp as a needle, apparently, and I had 
a sort of idea that he would receive us 
with open arms, glad that I had turned 
up at last, but I very quickly discovered 
my mistake. 

“Halloa!” he 
grumpily, as we 
want two James 
know.” 

“Perhaps not, sir,” I replied. “I’m 
the man you require. This is a friend of 
mine, who showed me your advertise- 
ment, and ig 

“ And who considers he has a fair claim 


exclaimed, rather 
entered. ‘I don’t 
Lawrencesons, you 


” 


Mr. Carter was a brisk little man, as sharp as a needle, 


was assured that I might place myself 
unreservedly in their hands. Certainly, 
judging by their offices, which were very 
imposing, they seemed to have no lack of 
clients. We stated our business to one 
of the clerks, and were requested to wait 
until Mr. Carter himself was disengaged, 

Presently we heard the clicking of an 
electric bell; a clerk instantly disap- 
peared from his stool, and returned in a 
few moments to say that Mr. Carter was 
waiting to see us. When we were 
ushered into his presence we found him 
seated at a huge desk, the sides of which 
were bristling with speaking - tubes. 
Somehow, these had a familiar look to me, 
for they reminded me of my own air-tubes. 


to that five pound note you offered, in 
consequence,” chimed in Tom boldly. 

Mr. Carter looked sharply from one 
to the other, and there was no need 
for us to go into further explanations. 
What he couldn’t take in at a glance 
wasn’t much worth seeing, I should 
imagine. 

“Sit down,” he said, abruptly. 

We each took a seat close to the side 
of his desk. 

“You are James Lawrenceson, then?” 
he said, directing his attention to me. 

“*T am, sir.” 

“T understand,” he went on, whisking 
a bundle of papers out of a drawer, “ that 
last August twelvemonths you were sent 
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down to examine the wreck of the steamer 
Mysore.” 

I suppose it was the start I gave at 
hearing the name of that ill-fated vessel 
which caused him to look at me so sus- 
piciously. 

“T have here,” he continued, tapping 
the papers, “a full report of the evidence 
given at the inquest which was held on 
the bodies of the victims of the disaster. 
I wish to direct your attention to one 
case especially. You remember exploring 
a cabin in which you discovered the 
body of a young lady. Now tell me 
exactly what you found in that cabin. 
Be explicit please; and don’t omit the 
smallest particular.” 

He settled himself back in his seat, 
and kept toying with a paper-knife, while 
I went through the whole story, from first 
to last, for his benefit. 

“Ts that all?” he inquired, looking 
hard at me, when I had concluded. 

“ That’s all, sir.” 

“You are sure?” 

“ Certain.” 

“Hum! Now, I suppose you did not 
happen to come across anything there— 
anything that might seem of little or no 
value to you 

“Beg pardon, sir,” I interrupted, “I 
quite forgot to mention that I picked up 
a little wooden ball, which was lying on 
the floor.” 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, as if he had got 
hold of some useful information at last. 
“ And what did you do with it?” 

“ Kept it, sir; no one seemed to think 
it was of any importance.” 

“ And have you got it still?” 

“T believe it is knocking about some- 
where at home.” 

Mr. Carter instantly jumped up, and 
kicked back his chair. 

“Knocking about somewhere!” he 
cried, as if unable to control himself any 
longer. “ Why man 

He pulled himself up suddenly, as if 
afraid of saying too much, and took a 
turn across to the window; but the next 
minute he was back in his seat again. 

“And where is this home of yours?” 
he demanded. 

“My family removed to Gateshead 
when I went to South America,” I replied ; 


“they have been 
since.” 

Mr. Carter took up the paper-knife 
again. 

“Well,” he said, shaking it at me, as 
if to emphasise his remark, “ If that ‘little 
wooden ball,’ as you call it, is forth- 
coming, it will mean a hundred pounds 
in your pocket ; that’s all.” 

Down came the paper-knife with a 
clatter upon his desk; he turned round, 


living there ever 


Eagerly examining the ball. 


and pressed a button on the wall behind 
him. I heard the bell clicking again in 
the outer office. 

“Cab, Watson!” he said, as soon as 
the clerk made his appearance. “ Four- 
wheeler—quick.” 

Swinging himself round towards me, 
he went on: 


“T must ask you to accompany me to 


Gateshead at once. It is far too impor- 
tant a matter to dilly-dally about. Oh,” 
he added, seeing that I glanced over at 
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Dutton, “ your friend can come too, and 
he may make his mind easy about that 
five pounds, provided our journey proves 
successful.” 

Really, there was no resisting this im- 
petuous little man. He seemed to carry 
everything before him, and settled it all 
in such an off-hand way that I found my- 
self bundled into the cab without having 
time to offer a single objection. At the 
station he purchased our tickets, saw us 
safely into a third-class carriage, and 
selected a comfortable first-class compart- 
ment for himself. I just managed to 
get off a wire to my wife, in order to 
prepare her for our coming, before the 
train started. 

When we had settled ourselves down 
for the journey, Dutton looked inquir- 
ingly at me, and I looked inquiringly at 
him. 

“Well,” he said, “this is a rum start, 
and no mistake! Who'd have thought 
in the morning that we’d be whizzing 
to the North of England before mid- 
day?” 

“What do you think of this business?” 

“Can't make head or tail of it!” 

“Nor I. Still, as there seems to be a 


hundred pounds at stake, I hope with all 
my heart that the ball hasn’t got lost?” 

We arrived at Gateshead late in the 
evening, and drove straight to the house. 
Now, it was a curious fact, but as we 
walked into the sitting-room, the first 
thing I saw was my boy Jim rolling that 


identical ball about the floor! Mr. 
Carter’s sharp eyes detected it at once. 
With a triumphant cry he sprang forward, 
and pounced upon it. 

I was too much occupied for the next 
minute or so to notice what he was at, 
for my wife was hanging on my neck, 
and three or four youngsters had got hold 
of me by the legs. But the good woman 
was not slow to perceive that we had 
important business on hand, and promptly 
bustled the children out of the room, 
leaving us three men alone. 

When I turned towards Mr. Carter, I 
found him eagerly examining the ball 
with a magnifying glass. Hekept twist- 
ing it round and round, as if searching 
for some particular spot, which he 
seemed to discover at last. Pressing upon 


it with his nail, to my amazement the 
ball flew open. I started back with a 
cry of surprise, almost dazzled by the 
flashes of light which shot out from the 
interior. The thing was hollow after all, 
padded inside with the softest velvet, in 
the centre of which lay an enormous 
diamond ! 

“There!” said Mr. Carter, as he 
twisted the case round, soas to make 
the gem sparkle and flash in the lamp- 
light; “this is the secret of that state- 
room tragedy!” 

And to think that for more than a year 
that ball had been tossed about by ‘the 
children, and was within an ace of being 
lost a dozen times over, no one ever 
suspecting what a precious kernel it 
contained ! 

Later on when we sat down to the hot 
supper my wife had prepared, Mr. Carter 
explained the circumstances of this 
strange case, so far as he was acquainted 
with them. 

“T don’t quite know all the ins and 
outs of the matter myself,’ he said, “ nor 
what it was exactly that brought the 
girl to England. I believe it was caused 
by some political trouble which arose on 
the death of her father, a powerful Indian 
Prince. A_ state-room on board the 
Mysore was specially prepared for her, 
and I understand she had a small army 
of attendants. Whether or not this 
magnificent diamond—which has_ been 
an heirloom in the family for centuries — 
was really hers, or whether it was only 
entrusted to her for some particular pur- 
pose, I cannot say. At anv rate, she 
evidently had fears for its safety, and hit 
upon the idea of having that peculiar 
case made, so as to conceal the stone in 
a simple and effectual manner. 

“‘ Some of her rascally attendants, how- 
ever, managed to get wind of the affair— 
trust those cunning natives for scenting 
out a diamond !—and conspired among 
themselves to rob her—aye, and murder 
her, too, if necessary. Most of them went 
down in the ship; but one, who escaped, 
subsequently made a confession. 

“It appears that one of their number 
was a snake charmer, and had secretly 
brought some of these reptiles on board. 
As they had failed to get hold of the 
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ball, for the girl always 
kept it concealed about 
her person, the wretches 
concocted a diabolical 
plot. It was arranged 
that on the last night 
of the voyage, a small 
venomous snake — 
whose bite meant cer- 
tain death within an 
astonishing short space 
of time should be 
slipped into her cabin. 

“The unfortunate 
Princess, it seems, had 
implicit confidence in 
her chief attendant, 
who had been in her 
father’s service, and 
whom she regarded as 
a sort of protector. 
This rascal—who, by 
the way, was the mov- 
ing spirit in the plot 
against her—used to 
sleep on a rug outside 
the door of her state- 
room. During the 
day, he managed to 
abstract the key,so that 
she could not lock the 
door as usual. Very 
probably, as it was the 
last night of the voy- 
age, this did not 
trouble her much, for 
she must have con- 
sidered the danger 
pretty well over by that time. It is sup- 
posed that the thief, having assured himself 
that the venomous reptile had done his 
work, was actually in the state-room when 
the steamer was struck, and, being seized 
with panic, dropped the ball and ran for 
his life. 

“As to my share in the business, I 
may say that I have been acting on 
behalf of the brother of this ill-fated 
Princess, who is now the acknowledged 
ruler of his native State. It appears 
he was grievously distressed at the loss of 
this historic diamond, and sent his 
here to make 


English secretary over 


One of theiy number was a snake-charmer. 


inquiries. The matter was placed in my 
hands, with instructions to spare no ex- 
pense—even if it ran into thousands—so 
long as I saw the remotest chance of re- 
covering the stone. ‘The rest you know.” 

“ There is only one point in the whole 
case which I cannot very well under- 
stand,” I said, when he had concluded. 
“How was it the Princess did not cry 
out when she was bitten?” 

“Ah, that is a matter upon which I 
can give you no explanation,” he replied. 
My own impression is that the wretches 
managed to administer a drug in some 
way.” 
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By F. V. CONOLLY. 


HERE are many who consider that, 
as far as the art-loving section of 
the British public is concerned, 

pre-Raphaeliteism is as dead as the horse- 
hair furniture, lustres, and crinolines of 
the early and mid-Victorian period. The 
love, however, of 
the sentimental 
and beautiful in 
painting as op- 
posed to the 
robustness and 
realism of modern 
art still survives 
amongst a large 
section of the 
public, and it is 
questionable 
whether the most 
sensational pic- 
tures of the 
natural school of 
art would draw 
such enthusiastic 
crowds as the 
allegorical paint- 
ings by the late 
Sir Joseph Noel 
Paton are now 
doing to. that 
Mecca of Reli- 
gious Art, the 
Doré Gallery. It 
is certainly a 
daring experiment 
to place the deli- 
cate canvases of 
the Scotch poet 
painter in the 
same Gallery as 
the imaginative 
masterpieces of 
Gustave Doré. Nothing could be more 
dissimilar than the two styles of art. 
Doré’s pictures reflect the tragedy of the 
world’s salvation in all its sublimity and 
awfulness. Sir Noel Paton has drawn his 
inspirations from the peace and loveliness 
of a well-cared-for garden of idealic 
56 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


surroundings, combined with gentleness, 
sincerity and a love of the poetic and 
beautiful. He lived in a land of allegory. 
He took the legends of Circe and her 
wine cup, and of Aphrodite, and entwined 
around them the Christian lessons as to 
virtue being the 
goal and reward 
of humanity. 

Every one of his 
pictures may be 
described as a 
sermon in oils. 
They point a 
moral and adorn 
a tale, and it was 
this deep religious 
tendency which 
appealed so 
strongly to the late 
Queen Victoria, 
who on several 
occasions com- 
manded the artist 
to dedicate his 
canvases to her. 
The influence 
these pictures 
exercise appeals 
so strongly to the 
popular imagina- 
tion that hundreds 
of clergymen of 
all denominations 
have made them 
the subject of ser- 
mons! In every 
town in Scotland 
and the North of 
England whefe 
Sir Noel Paton’s 
pictures have been 
exhibited crowds, composed of all sec- 
tions of the community—manufacturers 
and miners, commercial magnates and 
artisans, clergymen and factory workers, 
have flocked to see them. 

At the Doré Gallery, in the heart of 
the West End, society daily visits the 
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exhibition, and Father Vaughan finds, 
doubtless, that the works of the dead 
artist are powerful though silent 
denunciations of the pleasure-loving 
propensities of the frivolous “ Smart 
Set.” 

Sir Noel Paton was born at Dun- 
fermline in 1821, and displayed strong 
artistic inclinations from his earliest 
childhood. When quite a youth he 
gained a prize of £200 for his cartoon 
“ The Spirit of Religion.” His success 
in the artistic world was marked and 
rapid. In 1844 his picture of “ Ruth 
Gleaning” appeared in the Royal 
Scottish Academy, of which he became 
a full member six years later. Her 
late Majesty appointed him Queen’s 
Limner for Scotland, the highest 
honour an artist can aspire to in 
Caledonia, and in the following year 
he was created a knight. He was 
also a poet of no mean ability anda 
man of letters, and his writings, like 
his paintings, are characterised by deep 
religious feeling and a love of the 
beautiful. One of Queen Victoria's 
favourites among the late artist’s work 
is the large canvas entitled “ The Great LUX IN TENEBRIS. 





THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE. 
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Shepherd.” In the artist’s own words 
the object was to illustrate as far as in 
him lay “the Shepherd’s love for the 
Lamb, as expressed in the exquisitely 
tender words of Isaiah, ‘ He shall gather 
the lambs with His arms, and carry them 
in His bosom.’” “In the expression of 
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“ The Pursuit of Pleasure” is perhaps 
the most important picture in the exhibi- 
tion, and is intended to demonstrate that 
the end of power, glory, and riches is 
Death! The semi-nude figure of Pleasure 


has her face veiled in shadow, which 
represents the vagueness and indefinite- 


THE CHOICE, 


the face, as also in the hands, I have 
attempted—with what success the public 
must judge—to embody the idea of tender 
sympathy with, and solicitude for, the 
wanderer, just rescued from deadly peril, 
and still bearing in its bleeding limbs, 
and in the thorn clinging to its wounded 
side, tokens of its transgression.” 


ness of self-gratification. All sorts and 
conditions of men and women pursue 
poppy-crowned pleasure, heedless of the 
fate of those who have fallen beneath her 
baneful and evanescent sway. 

“The Man of Sorrows,” a companion 
picture to “‘ Thy Will be Done,” is per- 
haps the most powerful picture that Sir 
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Noel Paton has bequeathed to posterity. 
This, as are all of his canvases, is charac- 
terised by historical accuracy, attention 
to detail, and absolute religious fervour. 

‘The spectator instinctively realises that 
Sir Noel Paton used his paint and canvas 
to express his innermost convictions. 
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in one. This, and its companion picture 
“The Choice,” suggests somewhat the 
Blessed Damozels and Knights in Armour 
of Rossettiand Burne-Jones. Of the same 
school is the symbolical picture entitled 
**Beati Mundo Corde.” Numerous 
critics of Sir Noel Paton’s pictures have 
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Another fine picture, “ Lux in Tenebris,” 
which illustrates the text, “ Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil for Thou art 
with me,” is remarkable for its power and 
feeling. 

The silent force and beauty of Faith 
arming the Christian Warrior entitled 
“In die Malo” is a poem and a painting 


condemned his technique; they agree 
however, on his powers as a draughtsman, 
his ideality, conception, and fervour. 

Although his genius is overshadowed 
by Watts, still his name and his work 
will go down to posterity as worthy of 
ranking with the great band of illus- 
trious painters and poets who shed lustre 
on the reign of Queen Victoria. 


THE DEATH OF LOVE. 


UR Love was born in April, 

And blossomed with the Spring ; 
We passed one happy Summer 

In sweet imagining. 


We wept sad tears in Autumn, 
For Summer time had fled ; 

And one day in the Winter, 
We found Love—lying dead. 


E. M. P. 
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A Story of Cretan Life of To-day. 


By FRANK BANFIELD, M.A. 


I, 
A SPHAKIOTE TO THE RESCUE. 


T was a glori- 
ous morning 
and the sun 
lit up with 
more than 
ordinary 
beauty the 
grand moun- 
tains, the 
splendid 
forests, and 
the _ fertile 

fields of 
lovely Crete. 

‘ At the en- 

trance to the 

glen which 

leads up the 

mountain 

pass of Malasca, and in a fair valley of 

gentle slopes, stood a few village farm- 

steads clustered round a small church. 

From the porch of that church there are 

just issuing, Low Mass being over, Andrew 

Kagodes and his daughter, Theta, and 

with them is the priest, Father Nestor. 

The rest of the priest’s flock have already 
gone to their homes. 

These three pause outside the church, 
and look away down towards the Medi- 
terranean, which, miles below, beyond 
the verdant valleys, glows blue and gold 
in the sunlight. It was dotted now with 
the squadrons of the Great Powers of 
Europe. 

“What a lovely morning ! ” said Theta, 
as she inhaled with delight the fresh air 
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of those heights, “and how beautiful 
everything looks. Do you know, Father 
Nestor, I can never believe that those 
dark spots away on the sea are the great 
floating fortresses you say they are. 
Somehow they don’t seem to make me 
feel safer than I did before. Perhaps 
that’s the ignorance of the island moun- 
taineer ?” 

And the lovely blue-eyed maiden, whose 
every movement was grace and sweetness, 
turned a face, whose smiling innocence 
was in strange contrast to the fierce 
human passions in fulk play over the 
land, towards the dignified and gentle 
priest. 

“You are right, my good Theta,” said 
Father Nestor; “it is the ignorance of 
the island mountaineer maiden. Those 
grey and black spots yonder on the sea 
could in brief space reduce the great port 
of Canea to a heap of blazing ruins. 
And yet, for all the wrong and desolation, 
they do nothing to aid us in our peril, to 
stop the murder and ruin which are 
filling Crete with sighs and tears and 
untold agonies. They say, too, that, not 
willing, owing to their mutual jealousies, 
to help us, they will not permit others to 
do so. And I have some bad news to tell 
you, friend Andrew, but it is not for the 
ears of your sweet Theta.” And with 
that, the two men moved on alone 
towards the nearest farmstead in earnest 
converse. The village of Metaxas had 
been sacked the day before by a band of 
Bashi-Bazouks assisted by Mussulman 
peasants, amid scenes of outrage and car- 
nage which baffle any attempt at adequate 
description, 
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Andrew Kagodes and the priest assumed 
that Theta would follow in their foot- 
steps, and were almost at once too much 
absorbed in their conversation to think 
of anything else. So the young moun- 
taineer girl was left to her own devices, 
and drinking in with all the exhilaration 
of eighteen summers the fresh breezes 
borne over the mountain-side from the 
Mediterranean, she turned round, and 
looked up the glen to the heights of 
Malasca. How bright and beautiful it 
looked, with the Retimo stream bounding 
down it over rock and boulder, here 
silvery white, streaking the rocks with 
moving snowy tresses, there darkling 
for a moment or two in many a terraced 
hollow! And the emerald verdure of 
moss and fern appealed to her too strongly 
to be resisted. 

Up along the road of the hamlet of 
Naskoron she went, and then found her- 
self on the bank of the streamlet, whose 
course she followed upwards, and ever 
upwards, until she paused to sit down on 
a rude, natural seat of rock to pluck a 
spray of maiden-hair fern which 
grew there in luxurious masses. 
Brawe, pure Cretan maiden, little 
did she guess that the morning 
opening so peacefully in prayer 
and praise before the altar of the 
little church of Naskoron was 
soon to be full of storm and 
stress. Theta was bending to 
reach a water-lily which rested 
on the bosom of the quiescent 
water, when her strong slim 
fingers unclasped themselves 
almost as soon as they touched 
it, and like a startled fawn she 
craned her head to listen. 

Crack! crack! crack! bang! 
bang! bang! If she was not 
very learned about ironclads, and 
the floating fortresses of the deep, 
she knew well enough what these 
sounds of dissonance meant 
which now broke in upon the 
repose of the glen-paradise, to 
whose charm her young fresh 
beauty added not a little. 

She stood slightly bowed, 
poised as an antelope might 
poise itself before it took to 
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rapid flight from some fierce beast of 
prey. Her attitude, however, was not 
that of one panic-stricken. She was a 
brave Cretan mountaineer, in whose 
veins ran a strong strain of Sphakiote 
blood as well as that of the Hellenes. 

Theta was taking stock of the situation, 
and making up her mind whether it was 
better to rush down at full speed to Nas- 
koron, or to abide, where she was, the 
course of events. She decided upon the 
latter course, a certain spice of feminine 
curigsity combining with pluck to hold 
her there, and then, too, perhaps—and 
her heart beat quickly at the thought— 
he, the bravest, the handsomest, the best 
of all the gallant Sphakiotes who dwell 
around and about the heights of Malasca, 
was there, where the bullets were striking 
the rocks, and sometimes something softer 
than rocks—the bodies and limbs of friend 
and foeman. 

So Theta crouched in her maiden-hair 
bower, with eyes turned eagerly up the 
glen, when a crackling of broken twigs 
close behind her made her turn her head. 

There on 
the rocky 
bank, leer- 
| ing down 
at her, 
stood Sul- 


She paused to sit on a natural seat of rock, 
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a Turkish officer, and close beside him 
were four or five Benghazi Arabs, whose 
countenances were distorted with the 
fiercest, and most truculent fury. 


The foremost tossed his arms in the air and fell dead. 


“Blood! blood! we'll drink her blood,” 
they yelled, in a kind of hoarse, broken 
chorus of appalling hatefulness. 

“ Nay, nay, my friends,” said the Bey, 
whose crafty, sensual face was more 
dreadful to the eyes of the sweet maiden 
than those of his attendant hyenas, with 
their wild ravening for a Christian prey. 

“ But see the Cross,” and they indicated 
with ghoulish fingers the symbol of our 
redemption which hung from the beads 
at her girdle, to their commander. 

“Ah! ah!” he cried, mockingly, and 
muttered such foulness of intended pur- 
pose to his men, that I will not pollute 
these pages by repeating it. ‘“ The harem 
of Sulphur Bey shall welcome a new 
inmate, for, of a truth, this Cretan Giaour 
is marvellously fair. Seize her!” 

The ruffians darted down the bank, 
but before the foremost of them could lay 
his hand on Theta, he tossed his arms 
wildly in the air, and fell dead— 

“ With a big blue hole in his forehead 
And the back blown out.of his head.” 

And close on his fall came the crack of 

a Cretan rifle. 


The companions of the dead man 
stopped for a moment in some confusion, 
and then looking round to see whence 
the help came, Theta saw, first to her joy, 
and then to her appre- 
hension, Paleides the 
Sphakiote, her  affi- 
anced lover. Of him 
it could be said, to 
quote Mr. Kipling 


again : 
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‘* He trod the ling like 
a buck in spring, 
And he looked like a 
lance in rest.” 

The magnificent 
young Sphakiote came 
bounding across the 
stream, leaping like 
a chamois from boulder 
to boulder, and shout- 
ing to Theta: 

“Fly! fly! Theta, to 
your father. Tell them 
to make as fast as they 
can for the monastery ; 
I will hold these beasts 
at bay.” 

Loth as she was to leave him in face of 
a desperate struggle, Theta obeyed her 
lover, and bounded for dear life down the 
spur of the mountain. 

Paleides was a splendid specimen of 
manhood. His frame, knit with sinews 
of iron, was so well-proportioned that at 
first you scarcely realised its full massive- 
ness. He towered over the Benghazi 
Arabs like another Hercules, while the 
rich blue scarf which girt his tunic was a 
perfect armoury of burnished weapons. 
A bullet from Sulphur Bey’s revolver, 
which passed through the fleshy part of his 
arm, he heeded_no more than a flea-bite, 
as he buried his silver-hilted yataghan in a 
Benghazi heart. Grasping with his other 
hand the throat of a second foe, he crushed 
and choked the life out of it with his iron 
grip. As Theta cast one flying glance 
behind, she saw her Sphakiote dealing 
death and wounds, apparently himself 
uninjured; and hoping that his valour 
and strength against odds, or his swift- 
ness in flight, would save him in this hour 
of emergency, she resumed her arrow-swift 
flight. 
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I. 
THE SKIRMISH AT 


FTER Theta had gone, Andrew 
Kagodes and Father Nestor were 
some time before they noticed her 

absence. And, indeed, the details of the 
rapine, murder, and untold wrongs which 
the priest had to unfold, were awful 
enough to absorb the minds of men who 
were so near the scene of shame. Old 
men had been butchered in their beds, 
children torn from their mothers’ breasts 
and tossed about on sword points, wives 
and maidens, when not foully treated on 
the spot, had been hurried off to horrors 
worse than death at the hands of the 
brutal and fiendish Bashi-Bazouks. The 
Crescent had fluttered in the air over one 
more of the ten thousand hellish scenes 
which it had witnessed since, a thousand 
odd years ago, the Arab prophet began 
his propaganda. Lust, and murder, and 
desolation, agony and shame and terror, 
followed in the trail of that half-moon. 
Happy those who were able to die speedily, 
kissing the feet of their Lord on the crucifix 
which most of them carried somewhere 
about their persons, murmuring, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my soul.” Better 

their fate a thousand times than 

that of tender innocence carried 

off by those ghoulish emissaries 

of the ‘Turk. 

The two men were talking 
of these things, sitting in the 
clematis-covered porch of Ka- 
godes’ house, when suddenly 
Father Nestor said : 

“But where is 
friend Andrew?” 

“She must have slipped past 
us and gone in by the back 
entrance.” 

He rose, and calling to a serv- 
ing wench whom he caught sight 
of in the central hall: 

“Arta,” said he, “is 
mistress come in?” 

“No, master,” replied the 
girl. “I saw her hurrying up 
the glen just before you and the Father 
entered.” 

“Oh, my rash, my impetuous Theta,” 
cried Andrew. “What girlish giddiness 
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your Theta, 


your 


took you up the glen alone when ravening 
wolves are so busy in the neighbourhood 
of Naskoron ?”’ 

Father Nestor noticed the perturbation 
of Andrew’s countenance, and the com- 
passion of his gentle heart looked sweetly 
out through his eyes, and found a voice 
too in words of a musical Cretan accent. 

“God guard her, friend Andrew, and 
Mary’s angels watch about her. Still, 
why yield to over-anxiety? Our gallant 
Sphakiotes swarm about the heights of 
Malasca, and where Theta goes, perchance 
this morning, that gallant and goodly 
youth Paleides is not far distant.” 

The excellent priest did not finish the 
sentence, for the same sound which had 
startled Theta beside the streamlet pool, 
now came to disturb him and Andrew 
Kagodes, and not only them, but the whole 
village of Naskoron. The sounds were 
much fainter, by reason of the greater 
distance, but there was no mistaking the 
fact that they came from the direction of 
the glen. One swift look of apprehension 
passed between the two, and then without 
uttering a syllable, Andrew darted into 
the house and returned almost instantly. 

“It ill suiteth your holy office, Father,” 


He handed Father Nestor a rifle. 


he said, “but the times are strange” ; 
and, as he spoke, he handed Father 
Nestor a Mauser rifle and cartridges, and 
darting into the house again, returned 
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with a similar equipment for himself. 
Something of the same sort occurred in 
every house in Naskoron at the same 
moment of time. The able-bodied men 
armed themselves at once, and belt and 
sashes soon glittered also in the sun with 
many a silver-embossed pistol and dagger. 
In three minutes there were in the oval 
space around which Naskoron grouped 
itself, about forty stalwart men, all armed 
to the teeth, and all obedient to the 
leadership which Andrew Kagodes as- 
sumed at once as headman of the village. 
He wasted few words. 

“ Theta Kagodes is up inthe glen. Men 
of Naskoron, forward, march!”’ 

The little band followed with swift 
steps their headman and the priest onward 
up the glen road Theta had already that 
morning taken. Every rifle was loaded 
and held ready for use at a moment’s 
notice. They had not moved far forward 
when the girl was seen, her long auburn 
tresses tossing on her shoulders as she 
ran. And then with a little sobbing sigh 
of relief she threw herself upon her father’s 
shoulder. 

“Father! father! 
Paleides! He is 
Turks,” she cried. 

“Then, you, Theta, get down to the 
village, and now forward again, my men. 
Quick, or the brave Sphakiote youth may 
be lost to us.” 

And so the column moved on, till, just 
as they came in sight of Theta’s resting 
place of so short a time ago, there sounded 
a sharp crack and bang, and a tall Nas- 
korian, who stood just in the rear of the 
headman and the priest, fell mortally 
wounded. 

““Make cover, men,” shouted Andrew, 
“Poor Alastor, going from us,” he mur- 
mured more softly, as his eyes fell on his 
dying follower. The Naskorians needed 
no second bidding. Instantly they threw 
themselves upon the ground, cleverly con- 
cealing themselves in little hollows or 
behind treesand stones. Then head after 
head would pop into view, and the sun 
would strike glints from the rifle barrels, 
and, here and there, came flash and smoke 
and loud report, to which the Turks were 
not slow to answer, and they were fortu- 
nate in being to the south and on the 


Paleides! Rescue 
surrounded by the 


upper side, so that the sun troubled not 
their eyes, as it did those of their oppo- 
nents. Still, the opposing parties were 
very much hidden from each other, save 
for the rapidly emerging and as rapidly 
disappearing heads and rifle barrels, 
while over the verdure and greenery there 
floated up towards the darker mountain 
mass above the blue-white wreaths of 
battle smoke. 

Conspicuous, however, in the front and 
foreground of this picture were the dying 
Alastor and Father Nestor. They alone 
were without screen, a clear target for 
Sulphur Bey’s brigand-like Arabs. Father 
Nestor, knowing he was in the pathof strict 
duty, was equally calm among the hurt- 
ling bullets, which now and again pierced 
his cassock or almost brushed his cheek. 
Like Nelson’s sailors when cannon-balls 
were flying, he heeded the bullets no more 
than if they had been so many peas. 
Quietly listening, he heard the words of 
the penitent, anointed him with the holy 
oil, and gave himabsolution. And then 
as the end came near, he held a crucifix 
before Alastor, and only when the head 
sank back in death, just as the Naskorian 
had whispered faintly the prayer of the 
dying, did the brave and devoted priest 
move to a place of shelter. Then he ran 
swiftly to a small rocky eminence which 
commanded the approach to the village, 
unslung his rifle from his shoulders, and 
kept watch and ward. From his post 
here he could see not only that Naskoron 
was not approached by the foe without 
warning, but also survey the field of strife 
in front of him. 

The first thing that he noticed was that 
Paleides the Sphakiote, was a prisoner, 
and that he was bound hand and foot to 
a horse’s back, which an Arab was holding 
by the rein, near a tree, where Sulphur 
Bey, now also mounted, but, of course, 
riding haughtily astride his charger, 
directed the movements of his men. 
Father Nestor saw too what filled him 
with alarm for his friends and with 
anguished forebodings of the possible fate 
of Theta and other girls and women in 
the village. Sulphur Bey’s force far ex- 
ceeded that of his opponents, and coming 
down the distant slopes also, he noticed 
the red fezzes of a company of Turkish 
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She threw herself upon her fatner’s shoulder. 


troops, out on what they called police 
duty. Their notion of police duty, as 
Father’ Nestor knew too well, was to 
tival, if possible, the Benghazi, Arabs, 
and Bashi-Bazouks in their abominable 
crimes. ‘There was no time for delay, 
and once more exposing himself to the 
Mahometan fusillade, the priest descended 
from his place of observation, and sought 
out Andrew. 

“ My friend,” said he, tapping the head- 
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man on the shoulder, as the latter was 
slipping another cartridge into the breach 
of his rifle in place of the one he had just 
emptied, “the Philistines are too many 
for us to-day. Paleides is a prisoner. 
Sulphur Bey outnumbers us by three to 
one. There are Turkish soldiers coming 
on this way from the south-west. Had 
we not better fall back on the village 
and see if we cannot make for the 
monastery? It is sad to leave the 
F 
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church and the homesteads to the un- 
hallowed mercies of these ruffians, but 
what else can we do? But, friend, you 
are hurt?” 

“A mere nothing, a finger of my left 
hand gone, that is all. It is bandaged, 
but it smarts shrewdly, though. I think 
you are right. Hurry yourself back to 
Naskoron and bid the women hasten for 
their lives and with you as a guide. See 
they avoid observation by the lower glen, 
and then up the Eagle Pass. May God 
and our Lady help them. Aye, but these 
brutal, bloody-minded unbelievers press 
us sore!” 

“ And is there any message for Theta?” 
asked the priest. 

“Tell her to carry all the cartridges 
with her she can, and not to forget her 
silver-mounted dagger and her own re- 
volver. But she is a brave Cretan girl. 
She will know how to act. See, Father, 
too, that all the women understand that 
the more ammunition they can carry 
away with them the better.” 

‘‘ And you, my friend, and the others?” 

“ Oh, we will hold them here in front 
of us as long as we can. They will not 
be in a hurry, perhaps, fora rush just yet. 
They know what our cold steel is like. 
It has gleamed blood-red on many a field 
of strife with these vile hyenas who 
boast the Crescent flag. If the worst 
comes to the worst, we can perhaps keep 
them at bay as we fall back down to 
Naskoron and up the ravine. But there 
is small time to be lost, so good-bye, and 
give me your blessing.” 

Making the sacred sign and softly 
uttering the words of benediction, the 
priest turned away, and, with eyes some- 
what moist, hurried from the fight, if 
fight that can be properly so called which 
was carried on at so discreet a distance 
on both sides. And yet not so discreet 
either! Now and then there was more 
serious outcome of those swift, evanescent 
jets of flame and the thin, gauze-like 
puffs of smoke than the loss of the head- 
man’s finger. Some few of the followers 
both of the Cross and Crescent lay 
dead or wounded. 

So it went on for nearly two hours, 
and Andrew Kagodes, as the time passed 
by without any forward movement on 


the pari of the Mussulmen, began not 
only to feel confident of the safe arrival 
of the women at the monastery, but to 
hope that he and the residue of his men 
would not have much difficulty in coming 
to the same goal. He did not know that 
Sulphur Bey had been waiting for the 
arrival of the Turkish regulars, who had 
to make a long detour to reach him. 

Therefore it was when confidence had 
begun to replace anxiety almost alto- 
gether in his bosom that one of his men, 
Ainos, who acted as a sort of unofficial 
lieutenant, suddenly brought his chief 
from the clouds to earth again, by ex- 
claiming : 

*“* See, Andrew, the red fezzes are come. 
It is the soldiers.” And these subjects 
of the Sultan, doing their best to guard 
from the thief, the murderer, and the 
doer of unutterable abominations, their 
hearths and homes, the honour of their 
wives and daughters, and their own lives, 
felt hope die out in their bosoms as they 
saw with alarm the arrival of their sove- 
reign’s troops upon the scene. 

“Fall back on the village, men of 
Naskoron,” cried Andrew Kagodes, in a 
loud, resonant voice, which made itself 
heard all along the line occupied by his 
friends. 

“Be steady,” 


he shouted, “and be 

careful of cover as you fall back.” 
And so they retired, under a fusillade 

which was increased in fury by the 


advent of the Turkish regulars. Some 
of these now began to run forward in 
skirmishing order, lying down now and 
then to fire. Still, it was not quite such 
a storm as the folk of Naskoron expected, 
and Ainos called Andrew’s attention to 
the fact that Sulphur Bey and the Turkish 
officer in command of the reinforce- 
ments were eagerly consulting each other, 
while glancing with evident anxiety 
southwards. 

“We will take advantage of their 
hesitation,” said Andrew Kagodes to 
Ainos, “and make a bolt for it. Now, 
men, run for the village, get what ammu- 
nition the women have left behind, and 
then by the lower glen road up the 
ravine, or the Eagle Pass, to the monas- 
tery on the rock-crest of Aglaia.” 

The men of Naskoron made a rush 
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for it, and partly, perhaps, owing to 
the defective aim of the foe, startled 
into wildness of firing by this sudden 
dissolution of the Cretan line into a 
scattered crowd of runaways coursing 
like greyhounds for dear life, not one of 
them was hit from the beginning of this 
rapid retreat till they disappeared behind 
the nearest house of the village, and that 
was the last the enemy saw of them for 
the time. Nor did they see the enemy 
either again that day, a fact which led 
to much vain speculation on the part of 
the men of Naskoron. Before night fell 
the band had rejoined their wives and 
children within the stout sheltering walls 
of the monastery of the rock-crest of 
Aglaia. And they might have taken 
their time on the road so far as any 
further pursuit on the part of the Turks 
was concerned. Here was a mystery, 
and in it Theta strove to find some ray 
of hope to relieve the dark cloud of gloom 
and grief which had overshadowed her 
from the moment she learned for certain 
that Paleides had been captured by 


Sulphur Bey and his abominable crew 
of marauding Benghazi Arabs. 


III. 
RAIDING BY NIGHT. 
Ts monastery on the rock-crest of 


Aglaia was the refuge of many 

others than our friends of Nas- 
koron. The vacillation of the Great 
Powers had led the ‘sultan’s delegates in 
Crete to make a determined effort to 
police the villages of the island. Hence 
the neighbourhood of the monastery had 
been the scene of murder and outrage on 
a large scale. Some Christian villages 
had been desolated amid circumstances 
of horror and shame. Others had taken 
alarm in time, or, like those of Naskoron, 
had rather by a lucky accident than 
because they were on the watch, escaped 
from the hands of the marauding Turks 
to this fortress-like home of prayer and 
good works. In all, three hundred 
and fifty men capable of bearing arms 
paraded at twelve o'clock midnight of 
the day of Kagodes’ arrival in the great 
quandrangle of the monastery. The com- 
mand was taken by a monk, named 
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Jotham, who had a gveat reputation for 
valour, for military skill, and for piety. 
Good to lead a desperate defence or a 
dauntless attack, he was yet the gentlest 
of men, and even before the fight was 
over might be seen binding up the 
wounds of the foeman who had fallen, 
with a wonderful tenderness and com- 
passion. He, as soon as the rally of the 
Cretan farmers and peasants to the 
monastery assumed serious dimensions, 
decided that use must be made of the 
hours of darkness to bring in provisions, 
and such ammunition and weapons as 
could be obtained from the surrounding 
country. The Cretans were to raid their 
own fields and farms in the night! To 
such a jumble of anarchy and confusion 
had Mahometan rule, the foul fell sway 
of the Crescent, brought a community 
which might else have been happy, con- 
tent, peaceful, and prosperous. 

Andrew Kagodes commanded one 
detachment, which was to recover what 
was recoverable from Naskoron. And, 
under the starlight, he and his followers 
sought out their village, weary and tired 
as they were after the fatigues of the 
day. The swiftest, and quickest-eyed of 
them all, Georgios, a youth of twenty 
summers, scouted far in advance, to make 
sure that the band did not stumble 
unawares into the midst of some camp 
of the enemy. They knew their ground 
well, else surely there would have been 
many a broken limb, to say nothing of 
lives lost, as the men of Naskoron felt 
their way down the steep defile, broken 
as it was by sudden descents and liber- 
ally sprinkled with fragments, big and 
small, of the steep precipices which over- 
hung the narrow road on either side. 
The pass was teeming with pitfalls 
for the unwary stranger, and yet the 
men of Naskoron picked their way along 
in safety and surety, till at last they 
emerged on the lower glen road, and 
there the starlit heavens were no longer 
hindered from lighting their weird march 
by towering crags. 

Andrew signalled by a low whistle, 
thrice repeated, for his men to halt till 
Georgios came back with his report of 
his scouting observations. It was weary 
work waiting, and the Cretans had 
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almost begun to fear that his audacity 
had outrun his discretion, when they 
suddenly saw the white tunic of the 
gallant youth gleaming, ghost-like, in 
the star brightness, and he came bounding 
to them over the soft, yielding turf with 
light bounds that an Oxford three-mile 
runner might envy. 

“ There is a picket of some thirty Turks 
asleep in Naskoron, and there was one 
sentry who ought to have been on guard 
—but look at this, headman Kagodes.” 

And Georgios held aloft a dagger, 
from which red drops fell. Red! Well, 
they showed dark in that light. 

“You killed him, Georgios ? 

“I passed this through his body twice,” 
said the lad, with an air of pride, “ and 
each time the sharp point of this dagger 
pierced his heart. Yes, he is dead, as 
dead as our friend Alastor, who lies on 
the bank of the Retimo, a feast for wolf 
and crow.” 

“Then, if we go warily, we may take 
the whole picket by surprise. They must 
be put tothe sword. We cannot let them 
go and slay our kinsfolk and acquain- 
tance. We have no time to bind them, 


and there are too many useless mouths 


to feed at the monastery as it is. No, 
they must all die as silently and swiftly 
as possible. But, Georgios, did you 
actually count them?” 

“I did, headman. I went to yours, and 
every house. They have made them- 
selves comfortable, these wolves of the 
Crescent. I was sorely tempted to finish 
alone the work begun on the sentry. 
Then it seemed to me that I should sub- 
mit my information to you first.” 

“You did right, quite right, my brave 
Georgios. That dagger of yours I hope 
will remain in its sheath for the rest of 
the hours of darkness. But go back to 
the village, and make sure that no alarm 
has been given till we come up, and 
when we arrive, you shall scout again, 
so as to prevent those who surprise 
from being surprised. Now, go, my 
lad.” 

Georgios lightly touched the cap he 
wore in easy deference to his chief, and 
then his white tunic glimmered away 
into the night, and swiftly vanished. 
Andrew Kagodes now signalled his men 
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to gather round him, and to them he 
communicated his news, and his plans. 
Every house, and the Turks now sleeping 
therein, should be the especial care of its 
ordinary indwellers. The scheme was 
simplicity itself, easily arranged and 
understood, and matters thus settled, 
the little column moved forward in 
stealthy silence. 

At the entrance to the village Georgios 
met them, and whispered to Andrew that 
all was so far well. 

It was swift, deadly work, and Cretan 
dagger and yataghan worked remorse- 
lessly on the brutal soldiery within, 
plunged in deep sleep, the result of long 
marches and their labours of blood and 
foulness, or else rising from their couches 
too dazed with sleep to realise the situa- 
tion until it was too late. Andrew 
Kagodes was less fortunate than his 
followers. In searching his farmhouse 
he found that his bed was occupied by a 
Turkish officer, who was not so heavy a 
sleeper as his soldiers. Some sound made 
by Andrew must have awakened him 
for he suddenly opened his eyes, and by 
the light of an oil lamp, which, suspended 
from the ceiling, shed a soft illumination 
over the apartment, was keenly conscious 
that the tall, martial, manly figure before 
him was that of one of the race and 
religion he was oppressing. Brutalised 
as the Turk was by many a violent 
debauch and deed of blood, he was yet 
brave and quick, and ready in an emer- 
gency. He hastily seized the revolver 
which lay within reach of his arm. As 
Kagodes rushed on him with raised 
dagger, he fired, and the tall chief of the 
men of Naskoron staggered; but before 
the triumphant smile of complacency had 
passed from the features of the officer, 
who had dropped the muzzle of his 
revolver, expecting to see the Cretan 
leader fall, Andrew, who had made a 
desperate effort at recovery, was upon 
him, the dagger gleamed like a flash of 
moonlight in the rays of the lamp, and 
the next instant it was in. the heart of 
the startled Turk. As the tide of blood 
flowed out over the coverlet, Andrew 
sank back on a chair, fully expecting 
that every moment would be his last. 
The bullet had struck him full in a vital 
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part of the body, and his successful 
slaughter of the invader of his home he 
attributed to the momentary spasm of 
convulsive energy and desperate will- 
force, which may precede death. Yet he 
did not die, and he sat there in his own 
bed chamber gazing on the dead Turk 
and expecting every moment to pass 
away. And then Ainos came rushing in 
and two or three other 

men. 

“What is it, friend 
Kagodes, speak!” 
cried Andrew’s lieu- 
tenant. “You are 
badly hurt; but it is 
not, I trust, to the 
death.” 

For sole answer 
Kagodes pointed to 
the hole made by the 
bullet just opposite 
the region of his heart, 
and when Ainos saw 
that he cried again : 

“Our friend Andrew 
is dead. The bullet 
of the accursed Turk 
has pierced his heart.” 

Andrew feebly shook 
his head. Ainos was 
puzzled at the pheno- 
menon. 

“1 believe now,” he 
said, “that all he 
wants is a glass of 
cognac to pull him 
round. Still, I like 
not that bullet wound. 
Here, Gaspides, my 
lad moisten the chief's 
lips with this,” and 
he held out a flask 
which he drew from 
a pocket in his tunic. 
The Cretan named 
did as he was bid, while Andrew almost 
automatically sucked in the brandy. 
Ainos, on the other hand, opened tunic 
and vest and undershirt, and then 
suddenly, with a cry of joy, sprang to 
his feet. 

“It is all right, my friend,” he cried. 
“The Turk has not done for you this 
time, thanks to our Lady’s good angels.” 
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“ Not 
dreamily. 
“No,” said Ainos, “and here is the 
bullet flattened against the crucifix which 
you wore, and is now driven shrewdly 
hard against that brave heart of yours. 
Have a little more brandy and you will 
be yourself 
Ainos 


dead,” muttered Andrew, 


again. 

right. In 
two minutes 
Andrew 


was 


The men felt theiy way down the defile. 


Kagodes was on his feet, amid much 
patting on the back and hand-clasping. 
He looked somewhat shaken, though. 
Stalwart hill-man as he was, the day 
had been a trying one for him as for all 
the others. 

“ Thank God,” he exclaimed, “that 
my poor Theta is not left an orphan in 
these days of storm when her atlianced 
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lover has just been snatched from her. 
But quick, Ainos; take half a dozen 
men and drive what cattle there are up 
to the ravine, and make the beasts carry 
as much as they can. 

Ainos hurried off to do his chief's 
bidding. 

“As to the rest of you, wait here in 
front of my house. I am anxious for the 
youth Georgios.” 

They had not long to wait. 
that swiftest of 
swift runners of 
the spur hills of 
the Cretan 


Suddenly 


of the dead Turks, and move out to 
meet these live ones. They will take us 
to be friends, and before they can say a 
word, we may get in one or two good 
volleys.” 

“Do as Georgios says, men of Nas- 
koron,” cried Andrew Kagodes. “The 
advice is sound. The lad should make a 
famous warrior were the chance but given 
him.” 

The men darted back to their dwellings, 
and by the pale 
shimmer of the oil 
lamps, which had 
been left burning 
in the dwellings 
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He sat expecting every minute to be his last. 


mountains came bounding into their 
midst. 

“To arms, friends!” he shouted. “A 
party of Turks are coming up from the 
plain, and will be here in five minutes.” 

“Now then, my lads,” cried Andrew, 
“ we must cover the retreat of the cattle 
—but stay. You have a suggestion to 
make, Georgios ; what isit? Speak out, 
my boy. There are wit and intelligence 
in those young eyes of yours.” 

“Let us put on the jackets and fezzes 


they divested the dead Turkish soldiers of 
such habiliments as they wanted. It 
was a ghastly, gruesome business, and 
soon over from that imperious necessity 
which urged all to the greatest despatch. 

So it came about that as the small 
column of soldiers came up, with bayonets 
glittering in the light of the stars, 
towards the level ground between the 
church and the house of Andrew Ka- 
godes, they saw drawn up to meet them 
a line of fezzes. They assumed, of course, 
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that the picket had taken alarm at their 
approach, and warned by a sentinel had 
turned out en masse, to meet a possible 
enemy. 

“We are friends,” cried the officer in 
command, as he saw the glint of the 
levelled rifle barrels. ‘‘ We are friends, 
the followers of the prophet, and, like 
you, foes of the detestable Giaour.” 

The next instant, he was writhing in 
his death agony, and many a Turk lay 
behind him dead or dying. As half the 
Naskoron men were armed with maga- 
zine rifles, volley followed volley for ten 
or fifteen seconds with breathless rapidity, 
and what was left of the Turkish force, 
panic stricken through surprise and the 
appalling havoc wrought in brief space 
at close quarters, rushed headlong down 
the de livity up which they had just now 
so wearily climbed. 

“Hurrah for Crete and union with 
Greece!” shouted the enthusiastic 


Georgios, as he surveyed the long rows 
of dead, dying, and wounded, and all 
his companions in arms, carried away by 
the completeness of their triumph, joined 
in that inspiring shout of hope. 


Then the little column, with its chief, 
returned up the ravine, and when the 
morning star shone bright in the East 
they were slumbering the deep sleep of 
the utterly weary within the walls of 
Aglaia’s monastery. 


IV. 


PALEIDES ON HORSEBACK. 


S we have seen, it was a matter of sur- 
prise to the men of Naskoron that 
they should have been able to fall 

back from the skirmish on the Retimo 
without an attempt at pursuit on the part 
of Sulphur Bey and his regular and irregu- 
lar troops. If it was a puzzle to them, it 
was also the cause of curiosity to Paleides 
the Sphakiote. From his position of 
intense pain and discomfort, strapped to 
the horse’s back, he could see more or 
less distinctly the phases of the fight 
which had been going on. The Arab 
who held the steed had wearied of his 
task, and at length had tethered it to a 
stout sapling which grew at the summit 
of a knoll in front of the Turkish posi- 
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tion. The horse was very quiet, for, 
curiously enough, she and Paleides were 
not strangers, and so a whispered word 
from him immediately checked her 
startled prancings when a Naskoron 
bullet whistled irritatingly close. She 
had been stolen somehow by the Arabs 
from the mountain grazing grounds of 
the village of Naxos, the home of 
Paleides, on the heights of Malasca. 

The young Sphakiote saw the skir- 
mishing line of his iriends falling back 
by degrees, and then the sudden rush for 
the village. He was aware, too, that 
the Turks had come up, for had not an 
officer smitten him so brutally with a 
leathern whip, as he passed, as to make 
him grind his teeth with rage and pain ? 
That blow did not go without a swift 
avenging, however, for as it happened it 
was this very officer who fell under the 
dagger of Andrew Kagodes. 

“Why don’t they advance in force?” 
wondered Paleides to himself, and as he 
asked the mental question, he scrutinised 
the Turkish line, and noticed, to his sur- 
prise, that many of the men were firing 
up the hill, and southwards. And then 
for the first time since he had been 
bound to the horse, hope was kindled in 
his breast. He had never anticipated 
rescue from the scanty following of 
Kagodes. He had seen before him death 
by impalement, or by burning, after his 
mind and body had been tortured by all 
manner of nameless indignities. And 
yet that prospect of horror affected him 
possibly less than the thought of Theta, 
left a maiden-widow, of her grief and 
anguish, of her possibly falling into the 
hands of the fiendish barbarians in whose 
clutches he himself was. It was, indeed, 
a great bitterness. And now there was 
a ray of light shed on the darkness of 
this mental scene. Surely, the Sphakiotes 
must be out in numbers on the war- 
path, having wind of his danger, or of 
the attack on Naskoron, or to avenge 
the impudent Moslem raid into their 
rock-fortresses of freedom. As he was 
desperately speculating on the possi- 
bilities of the situation, the horse, the 
fleet-footed Stella, moved round so that 
he was able to look towards the heights. 
To his great joy, he saw the bonnets of 
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the Sphakiotes peeping out here and 
there among the rocks as they advanced 
cautiously along by cliff and boulder. 
And now, at one point and another of 
the crags, could be seen a flash and puff 
of smoke, and here and there a Turk or 
Benghazi Arab might be observed to 
throw up his arms and fall all of a heap, 
or else stagger to the rear, leaning on 
the shoulder of a comrade. It was dis- 
tant work, but Paleides knew his brother 
hill-men, and that they would keep the 
Turks too well occupied to permit of 
their pursuing the men of Naskoron. 

Glad as he was at this embarrassment 
of his captors, he knew it might have 
awkward results for himself, and a thrill 
went through his magnificent frame as 
he realised that the Turks might make 
short work of their prisoner if driven to 
hasten flight. 

He was not far wrong in his con- 
jecture. The Turks and Arabs were 
very much exposed where they stood, 
while the Sphakiotes had all the advan- 
tage provided by the abundant cover of 
the crags, which formed the lower of the 
heights of Malasca. Sulphur Bey gave 


the command to fall back in good order 
on Naskoron. his object being to give 


more defensible 
As soon as the troops began 
to execute this manceuvre, it was ob- 
serve i by the sharp-eyed hill-men, who 
in their turn began to advance, and 
come nearer to » here Paleides lay bound 
on the mare Stella. More than once the 
Sphakiote noticed that Sulphur Bey 
looked meditatively at him as if un- 
certain what course to pursue. At last 
the Turkish commander’s mind must 
have been made up, for he said, loud 
enough for his prisoner to hear, to an 
officer, who stood at his saddle bow : 
“You'll want that horse, Mustapha— 
it may come in useful, if we have to 
make a bolt of it to the coast. So go 
and blow that Sphakiote dog’s brains 
out. My fellows meant to roast him to- 
night, but the time is too short for such 
luxuries. Go and finish him. off, and 
I'll let you have a first-rate horse cheap.” 
Mustapha Bey was not loth to carry 
out this infamous suggestion, or com- 
mand. He strode nonchalantly to the 


his men shelter and a 
position. 
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sapling to which Stella was tethered, 
and gazed with a cruel, mocking leer 
down into the eyes of the Sphakiote 
youth. 

“Your last hour has come, dog of a 
Sphakiote,” he said. ‘ Your brains will 
be upon the grass in a few moments.” 

“Coward!” hissed Paleides, between 
his teeth. “If my hands and feet were 
unbound, I would make short work of 
you. But you Turks are base, foul 
viliains. You war on boys and old men, 
on women, on the tethered captive.” 

“Feel that, Giaour,” cried the angry 
Turk, and he pressed against the side of 
the temple of Paleides the muzzle of his 
heavy revolver. “How do you like it? 
You are looking your last on the blue 
sky and the mountains. Think of that.” 
And the ruffian gloated in imagination 
over what he conceived must be the utter 
misery of his victim. 

“Have you any fair Cretan or Spha- 
kiote sweetheart,” he went on, “ to whom 
Mustapha Bey can be bearer of your last 
love greetings? Think!” 

Paleides thought of Theta, and while 
his eyes, despite that cold steel pressed 
against his temple, looked with stern 
contempt straight up at the ignoble 
enemy, his heart uttered its prayer to 
God that she might be spared the awful 
misery which had come on so many 
Christian women at the hands of the 
Crescent foemen of the Cross. Then 
somehow, in spite of that revolver-muzzle 
against his head, a strange confidence 
took possession of him. 

“ Think of death, Cretan dog!” said 
the Turk. 

“Think of it yourself, dog of a Moslem,” 
retorted Haleides, “for, of a truth, you 
will die first !”’ 

It may have been astonishment at the 
young Sphakiote’s assurance, or a pre- 
monition of unusual peril, for the Turk 
let the hand that held the revolver fall, 
and looked round. It wasa fatal moment 
for him. A bullet from the more ad- 
vanced body of the Sphakiotes pierced 
his brow, and he fell dead at the feet of 
the startled steed which bore his intended 
victim. 

“Thank God!” said Paleides, under 
his breath ; and even as he spoke another 
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bullet ploughed through the halter which 
held Stella, and the horse, prancing away 
in alarm, broke the remaining strands of 
the rope, and was free. 

“ Away, away, my good Stella!” cried 
Paleides, to the mare. 

But she needed no bidding. She had 
resented being torn from the grassy 
ground around Naxos, scant though the 
herbage was. She remembered her stall 
in the mountain stable. So she was off 
and away. It was like that famous ride 
of the Cossack hetman, or that other 
flight of the charger of Mamilius at the 
close of the battle of Lake Regillus. 
Stella heeded neither friend norfoe. She 
made for her mountain home. No bullets 
stopped her; the whistle 
of them only hastened her 
course. Nor did the wolves 
from the forest check her 
furious flight. Like the 
Tuscan leader's horse :— 


‘* She went like a 
whirlwind up 
the pass, 

And left the wolves 
behind.” 


Stella did not draw rein till she stood at 
her stall door in the hill hamlet of Naxos, 
amid cries of “ Paleides!”’ from women, 
old men, and children. The Sphakiote 
was speedily set at liberty, and in a few 
words relieved the anxiety which his 
abrupt and strange advent had aroused. 


¥ 
DOWN FROM THE HEIGHTS. 


EN days have passed since the skir- 
mish of the Retimo stream, and 
there is being held a great council 

of Sphakiote chiefs in the village of 
Naxos, and the place of deliberation is 
the hall of the ancestral home of Paleides. 
Though the Cres- 
cent had floated 
for so many cen- 
turies in tyranny 
and triumph over 
the lowlands of 


The Turks weve much exposed where they stood. 
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Crete, no Moslem had ever dared, except 
with gait of cringing courtesy, to pass 
the threshold of this Sphakiote home. 
On its walls were artistically arranged 
the trophy of many a chase and,a 
collection of weapons rich in silver 
embossing and richer still in their rarity 
and antiquity. Happily, perhaps, for 
the picturesqueness of the hall, Paleides 
knew nothing of the money value to the 
collector of those souvenirs of his war- 
like forbears. Seated at the top of this 
hall were some dozen Sphakiote headmen, 
while the body of the room was filled 
with the immediate friends and followers 
of each. In its way this assembly bore 
many points of resemblance to that 
gathering to meet Montrose at which 
the famous Dugald Dalgetty of Scott’s 
romance was an interested auditor. 

The assembly was gathered to hear an 
announcement of importance made by 
Alexis, a Sphakiote headman, who had 
been on an exceedingly perilous mission 
to the coast through the disturbed dis- 
tricts. He spoke as follows :— 

“‘Sphakiotes, warriors of the Cretan 
mountains, one great piece of good news, 
the rumour of which has already reached 
you, I can confirm. because I can testify 
to what I have seen with my own eyes. 
Soldiers who wear the uniform of George, 
King of the Hellenes, are now in Crete. 
By this time they number four thousand 
men, under excellent officers, and they 
possess artillery and munitions of war. 
The gallant Vassos commands them. I 
have been with him, talked with him. But 
yesterday morning I pressed the hand of 
the deliverer, and he heard with grief and 
rage of the perils which encompass the 
monastery of the rock-crest of Aglaia, 
though he rejoiced much when I told him 
how good and competent a leader their 
good Father, the Monk Jotham, is in the 
hour of extremity, and that those filthy 
wolves of Turks, under Mukka Pacha, 
and Sulphur Bey, have in him more than 
their match in skill and resource. Yet, as 
we know from the yout» Georgios, who 
came unscathed through the lines of the 
Moslem, our friends are very short of pro- 
visions, despite what they did at the 
beginning to help themselves, and their 
ammunition is nearly exhausted. Vassos 
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canaot spare many troops from the coast, 
dire as the necessity is; but he has sent 
two companies, with three Maxim guns, 
and they are now at Andros. Between 
us and them is a battalion of Turkish 
troops, with a body of Bashi-Bazouks, 
which hold the course of the Gela stream 
at Lolamo, and so block our junction 
with each other, and also the mouth of 
the eastern ravine leading to Aglaia. It 
is now mid-day, and Captain Philippos, 
who leads the Greek troops, proposes a 
combined attack on Lolamo. What do 
you say? Shall it be so?” 

Paleides sprang to his feet. ‘Yes, 
Sphakiotes, yes!” he cried. “There is 
no need for deliberation. Though why 
not now, good Alexis? Why wait, while 
so many dear to us are in direst peril?” 

“* You speak as you feel,” said an aged 
headsman. “ You are young, and one, 
who is as the apple of your eye, is held 
within the walls of Aglaia’s monastery. 
But we have need of all our men when 
we attack Mukka Pacha’s forces, and 
by daylight we should lose many at 
Lolamo.” 

“ That is so,” said Alexis. ‘“ We shall 
know how to manage a surprise; and 
think of it, Paleides, we shall be among 
them with the cold steel, and those 
who run must pass by Andros, and on 
the road they will meet the bayonets of 
Philippos. It will be a butchery. Con- 
sider that, Paleides.”’ 

Though Alexis lingered almost lovingly 
on the word “butchery,” he roused no 
opposing sentiment in the breasts of any 
who heard him. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the Sphakiotes had been 
sorely tried by seeing before their eyes in 
the fields below, whenever they visited 
them, so many evidences of the appalling 
cruelty and barbarity and vileness of the 
minions of Abdul Hamid II. 

So thus it was arranged, and that 
afternoon towards sundown the Spha- 
kiotes of Naxos and of other mountain 
hamlets in its neighbourhood, began to 
move rapidly down upon Lolamo. Their 
military cohesion was somewhat loose, 
resembling that of the Highland clans of 
Scotland in the middle of the last century. 
The men grouped themselves around one 
and another fighting leader in smaller or 
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larger bodies, as the leader happened to 
be of repute for valour and prowess, or 
enjoyed hereditary distinction. 

About eleven o'clock, as silently and 
dexterously they were closing in upon 
Lolamo in a semi-circular formation, 
Paleides, with whom was the fleet-footed 
Georgios, observed to his utter consterna- 
tion that the Turkish camp was all astir. 
Torches were flickering all over the 
township of Lolamo. Evidently the 


The mare was off and away. 


Moslems were up and very wide-awake. 
Were they on the alert and waiting for 
the Sphakiotes? Had they been warned ? 
Paleides at once despatched two or three 
of his fastest runners to inform the other 
Sphakiote commanders. The leaders 
promptly met in anxious conversation, 
and it was decided to send the greatly 
daring Georgios into Lolamo to discover 
what was afoot. Swift as a sleuth- 
hound, and wily as one of Fenimore 
Cooper’s Red Indians, the youth donned 


the Bashi-Bazouk disguise which had 
brought him safely out of Aglaia, and 
sped forward towards Lolamo. 

The Sphakiotes, but for their desire to 
be in action, were not altogether sorry 
for the enforced rest after their long night 
march. Still, it was an impatient wait- 
ing for Paleides and some of them. 

After half-an-hour, Georgios came 
rushing into their midst, and sank down 
upon the turf in an attitude of profound 

distress. 

“Speak, Geor- 
gios! They are 
expecting us, is 

that so?” 


asked Pale- 
ides. “ Well, 


“@ let them; 
they shall 
taste our 
quality all 
the same. 
Therefore, 

don’t be down-hearted, my friend.” 
Georgios shook his head, and, in {a 
voice broken with emotion, told his tale. 
“They have taken Father Nestor,” 
said he, “and unless he denies the Faith 
and becomes a Mahometan they are going 
to burn him alive in the middle of 
Lolamo. They swear they will light up 
the town with him. And he will surely 
be a martyr.” : 
“Ts Aglaia taken, then?” asked 
Paleides, breathing hard, and thinking 
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of Theta. The strong mountaineer’s heart 
seemed to himself as ready to burst. 

“JT think not from what I hear,” said 
Georgios; “but, O Paleides, I am not 
sure.” 

“ T am sure of one thing,” said Theta’s 
Sphakiote lover grimly, recovering a 
savage self-possession; “it will go ill 
with the Moslem who crosses my path 
to-night when we charge home. Do they 
know of our approach, Georgios ?”’ 

“No, I trow not,” said the swift-footed 
one, “else surely they would have no 
time for the burning of our good Father 
Nestor!” 

“ Then, Alexis, we will go forward as 
quickly as we can, and we shall catch 
these ruffians when their whole mind is 
bent on the base murder of one of the 
noblest men who ever breathed the air of 
Crete.” 

“You all agree to the counsel of 
Paleides ?”’ asked Alexis. 

“ We all agree.” murmured the other 
Sphakiote chiefs. 

“Then let our battle cry when the 
time comes be ‘ Father Nestor!’ Now, 
forward.” 


VI. 
THE MARTYR’S PYRE. 


HE Sphakiotes were more hopeful 
than ever now of taking the Turks 
in Lolamo by surprise. The long- 

ing to gaze on the martyrdom of a priest 
would surely draw every Turk as near as 
he could possibly get to the central point 
of interest. Probably the very sentinels 
themselves would, through curiosity, 
cruelty, and Moslem zeal, neglect to 
watch very strenuously the approach to 
the town. Still, their foes were in one 
sense wide-awake, and Alexis thought it 
wise to send Georgios again northwards, 
but this time to the Greeks, under Cap- 
tain Philippos, bidding them press on 
from Andros to Lolamo, by the Gela road, 
as swiftly and rapidly as possible. 

And Father Nestor? Where was he at 
this moment? He was standing, his 
hands and feet bound in cruel wooden 
stocks, against the wall of a house look- 
ing out on the market square of Lolamo. 
In this dwelling there were carousing 


TN 
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and smoking cigarettes the Turkish com- 
mander, Aghiz Bey, and some dozen 
officers of regular and irregular Moslem 
troops. They were jesting about the 
martyrdom, to which they were looking 
forward as to some excellent treat. The 
hour of midnight was fast approaching, 
when the ghastly crime was to be 
achieved, and they were speculating as 
to the possibility of the priest’s forswear- 
ing the Cross and bowing down before 
the Crescent at the last moment. He 
had but to mutter what Sir Alfred Lyall, 
in a well-known poem, calls : 


‘‘A formula easy to patter,” 


acknowledging the Arab impostor as the 
prophet of God, and the agony and pain 
of death by burning would be spared 
him. 

Aghiz Bey and two or three Bashi- 
Bazouk officers went out to see if the 
good Father showed any sign of aposta- 
tising. There were gathered round the 
priest of Naskoron a rabble of Mahome- 
tan boys, women, and men, hurling at 
him every indignity of word and deed. 
Much that they said is irreproducible in 
these pages. Seven Dials in its worse 
days could probably not have approached 
that torrent of foulness in quantity and 
quality within the same limits of time. 
Behind the crowd the martyr-expectant 
could have seen, if he had cared to use 
the opportunities aflorded occasionally 
by its movements, the finishing touches 
being put to the lofty pyre, which was 
to consume a holy man, and to light up 
the neighbouring hills wigh a hideous 
glare, a midnight mockery of the hopes 
of Christian Crete. 

But Father Nestor did not see. His 
eyes were closed, but his lips moved 
slightly in prayer. He was absorbed in 
devotion, and heeded not the mocking 
crowd, only so far as, in imitation of his 
Redeemer, he prayed for them as well as 
for those friends who were so tenderly 
devoted to him. Indeed, he was not un- 
happy, but rather thankful that the 
grace of martyrdom seemed to be within 
his reach. And as his thoughts and 
aspirations ran thus, he was suddenly 
shaken rudely by Aghiz Bey. 

“Dog of a Christian!” cried the 
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the dimensions of the turbulent throng, 
that Aghiz Bey grew alarmed lest he and 
his brother officers should be deprived of 
the pleasure of the more refined cruelty 
of the promised bonfire. 
“Silence, children of the Prophet!” 
he shouted. “You cannot all drink the 
filthy Giaour’s 
blood, and so 
some would go 


Turkish commander. “In five minutes 

from now we will roast you like a pig, 

if you will not at once become a 

Mahometan. Say, which shall it be— 

death or the acceptance of our Prophet ?” 
“T have already made my answer, 

Aghiz Bey. I am a Christian priest, and 

shall die a Christian priest. How 

I am to die I reck little, but that 

I die a Christian.” 


man 


His answer infuriated the Mussul- 


mob, and it 


to bed with their 
Moslem _ thirst 


eS 
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Father Nestor was led through the jeering, mocking crowd. 


broke forth into screams and yells of 
wildest anger, uttering its not unfamiliar 
formula when ina state of bestial passion : 

“ We'll drink his blood, we'll drink his 
blood!” 

Their excitement was so great, and 
was so plainly shared by the’soldiery and 
the Bashi-Bazouks, who helped to swell 


unquenched ; but you can all see him roast 
like a pig, if you goand stand in a circle 
round the pyre, which is now ready.” 
With that he made a signal, and two 
soldiers on the outskirts of the crowd 
came up and received their chief's com- 
mands. Father Nestor was taken out of 
the stocks and led through the mass of 
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jeering, mocking, ugly faces, straight to 
the huge pile of logs and brushwood. 
Oil happened, at that time, to be a 
scarce commodity in Lolamo, or the 
wooden combustibles would have been 
saturated with it. 

Father Nestor went forward to his ex- 
pected doom with a light step and com- 
posed air. The sweet tranquillity of his 
face was in striking contrast with those 
frenzied physiognomies, distorted as they 
were with every evil display of human 
hate. The two soldiers, when they had 
reached their destination, roughly 
dragged their victim up over the timber, 
and placed him on a rude platform of 
wood which they had erected round a 
long, stout post, previously fixed firmly 
in the middle of the square. To this 
post they bound him, leaving, how- 
ever, his arms and hands free. Those 
hands he now clasped in_ prayer, lifting 
his eyes heavenwards, while the whole 
tumultuous body of men, women, and 
children, soldiers and Bashi-Bazouks, 
feasted their eyes on him, gloating over 
the thought of his probable distress of 
mind. And then there fell upon them a 
great silence of strained attention. They 
eagerly waited the order of Aghiz Bey, 
who, cigarette in hand, and surrounded 
by a mocking group of his subordinates, 
was standing in the space which had 
been cleared in front of Father Nestor. 
The silence was well-nigh audible, and 
he had just taken the little roll of tissue- 
paper-swathed tobacco from between his 
lips, that he might the better open them 
to give the fell command, when a roar of 
musketry burst upon the astonished ears 
of the multitude. Volley followed 
volley, and then, from many a score of 
Sphakiote throats, was heard that 
strange, weird war-cry : 

“Father Nestor! Father Nestor!” 

And so the mountaineers charged in to 
a slaughter grim and great. Bayonet, 
sword, and dagger worked remorselessly 
amid the astonished Turks, and the cold 
gleam of the steel was streaked with the 
red tide of the oppressors’ blood. Many 
of the Turkish soldiers and Bashi- 
Bazouks rushed for their arms, and rallied 
under Aghiz Bey, on the north side of 
the square. 


Paleides, who was in the very van of 
the fight, was making straight for the 
priest, when three Bashi-Bazouks, notic- 
ing his goal, made a great effort to check 
his onrush while a fourth should dispatch 
the victim, who appeared about to escape 
the fate which had impended over him. 
The young Sphakiote divined their inten- 
tion. Though the battle fury was upon 
him, and the thought of Theta possibly 
dead, or a prey to horrors which had 
made him shudder and turn sick at their 
very suggestion to his fancy during that 
night’s march, nerved his arm and 
hardened his heart to prodigies of 
slaughter, yet he had that clear eye for 
battle incident which is the gift of the 
born leader. One Bashi-Bazouk he 
brained with the butt-end of his rifle, 
smashing the stock with the violence of 
that desperate impact ; another he felled 
with one blow of his massive fist ; while 
the third, by a deft and dexterous move- 
ment, he caught by the ankles, and 
swinging him up in the air as though he 
had been a mere feather-weight doll, 
Paleides brought the Moslem head down 
upon a timber log with a crashing, 
deadly thud. The next moment he was 
alongside Father Nestor. Even now, 
after exploits which savoured more of 
deeds related of Achilles or Hercules, or 
other warriors of poem and fable, than 
of the achievements of real life, he was 
almost too late. The arm of the fourth 
Bashi-Bazouk was in the air, and in the 
barbarian’s hand glittered a long, dan- 
gerous-looking poignard, when the wrist 
of that arm was suddenly twisted, and 
the deadly weapon dropped harmless 
from the tortured hand. Then Paleides 
bent swiftly his huge body, and in 
another moment the Bashi-Bazouk was 
flying over his back, to come down with 
a broken neck on the rough paving-stones 
of the square. His dagger served for the 
quick release of the priest; who, the 
instant he was free, thought first, not of 
his rescuer, nor of the imminent peril he 
had escaped, but of his cruel persecutors. 

“My son,” said he, “ pray check this 
carnage, if it be possible. My heart 
bleeds to see it; and you—you are 
covered from head to foot in blood 
splashes.” 
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“They have brought it on themselves, 
Father,” replied Paleides, abashed and 
crest-fallen for the moment. ‘“ But I can 
do nothing now. The Sphakiote blood 
is up, and this, you know, is war.” 

“Yes, my son, it is war, war, war,” 
said the priest, sadly. ‘“‘ That I see and 
hear plainly.” 

“But tell me, my good Father,” cried 
the Sphakiote, impatient for information, 
which would clear away the horrible 
doubt which oppressed his heart, “ what 
of Theta, my Theta? Is she safe? Tell 
me. Has Aglaia fallen?” 

“No, my son. For aught I know, 
Theta is safe and Aglaia has not fallen ; 
but those whom the monastery shelters 
are in sore straits, and unless help arrives 
to them very speedily, I dare not think 
of the fate that may befall them at the 
hands of Mukka Pacha and Sulphur 
Bey.” 

Here he was interrupted by loud Spha- 
kiote cheering, and from the north side 
of Lolamo there came charging at the 
double, into the square, the Greek rein- 
forcements under Captain Philippos. 

“We have blocked the mouth of the 
ravine leading to Aglaia,” said Paleides, 
with a grim laugh; “that was a happy 
thought at the very last moment, before 
we struck home. Not many Turks will 
leave Lolamo alive to-night to carry the 
news of our victory to Mukka.” 

“But I must go and offer spiritual 
succour to our wounded,” said Father 
Nestor ; “ my conscience tells me I have 
dallied with you here, my son, too long 
already.” 

“Go, then, good Father,” said the 
young man ; “ but we shall want to hear 
your story in council directly.” 

And so the warrior and the priest 
separated for a while. 


VIL. 
A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


OR the second time during the hours 
of darkness the Sphakiotes met in 
council, and now their assembly 

was increased by the presence of Captain 
Philippos and his subordinate officers. 
The Greek commander, the official repre- 
sentative on the spot of Colonel Vassos, 


the military messenger of a good era to 
come, sent by that greatly daring Prince 
of the Danish Royal line, King George 
of Greece, was naturally accorded the 
chair of honour. The bright, handsome 
uniforms of the Greeks were in striking 
contrast to the elaborate and picturesque 
attire of the Cretan Highlanders. ‘There 
was a difference in physical type between 
the neat, showy men from Athens and 
the simpler, more voluminously gar- 
mented mountaineers. On the whole, 
possibly, in a rough and tumble mélée, 
one would be safer with half a dozen 
swarthy, brawny Sphakiotes behind one’s 
back than with half a dozen Greeks as 
one’s supporters. Still, those troops who 
wore the Hellenic uniform were fine 
fellows for all that, full of fire and 
enthusiasm for the cause of the libera- 
tion of Crete from an appalling and 
abominable oppression. 

Captain Philippos said little, despite 
his presidency of honour. He very wisely 
thought that, in a strange, wild country 
of glen and ravine, those who knew it 
most intimately would be the shrewdest 
and soundest advisers in case of imme- 
diate military action. The first thing to 
be done was to hear Father Nestor as to 
the state of affairs in Aglaia. The priest 
was somewhat late in coming, having 
been detained by the imperious exi- 
gencies of his sacred office beside more 
than one dying Sphakiote. That last 
rally of Aghiz Bey’s had not been without 
its deadly consequences for certain of the 
warriors of the hills. 

After a few words of graceful congratu- 
lation, Philippos went on: 

“Tell us, good Father, at once, how 
you are here in Lolamo, and how it fares 
with our fellow Christians of Aglaia.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Father Nestor, “ my 
story is soon told. As you know, three 
hundred odd men under the Monk 
Jotham have been blockaded in Aglaia 
for some days past. Our position was so 
strong that, though Mukka Pacha and 
Sulphur Bey were in overwhelming force, 
we could have defied them for months 
but for three things: We fled to that 
city of refuge so hurriedly that, despite 
all our subsequent efforts to mend matters, 
we ran short of ammunition and 
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provisions, and then the Moslem managed 
to bring a gun up the ravine. With this 
gun they had nearly succeeded in making 
a practical breach in the south wall of 
the monastery. Yesterday morning, how- 
ever, my brother, the Monk Jotham, 
determined that a sally should be made 
for the purpose of capturing the weapon. 
Andrew Kagodes, the gallant, much- 
respected headman of Naskoron, if our 
pleasant, goodly village any longer 
exists, commanded the party, which I 
accompanied, lest any of my flock should 
pass away without the aids and consola- 
tions of the Church. It was a fierce, fell 
fight, and Kagodes demeaned himself 
right gallantly. Our brave fellows 
nearly had the gun, but the foemen, in 
overwhelming numbers, forced them 
back, bearing the now sorely wounded 
Kagodes with them. I should have 
escaped, but that I saw the lad Zipha— 
you know him, Paleides ?” 

“Yes, Father, I know him well.” 

“ Zipha had been stricken down, and 
lay a little apart where he had dragged 
himself. How could I leave him to die 
without the last rites of our Holy 
Mother the Church?” 

“And so you were taken, good 
Father ?” asked Captain Philippos. 

“And so I was taken, and Mukka 
Pacha sent me down as a gift, a tooth- 
some morsel for the maw of Aghiz Bey, 
who was known even among the Turks 
for his ravening hatred against the 
Church.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said Alexis, “ the 
maw of Aghiz will champ no more 
morsels of any kind. I heard his skull 
crack like a walnut under the butt end 
of the rifle of one of my Spakiotes.” 

“Aglaia may have been stormed by 
now,” groaned Paleides. 

“] hope not, I think not, my son,” 
said Father Nestor. “Before I left the 
camp of the beseigers, I knew that by a 
desperate rally of our friends, the attempt 
of the Moslem to enter the monastery 
with them had been foiled. If the strong- 
hold had fallen subsequently, I should 
have heard of it in Lolamo. Aghiz, if 
such news had come to him, would 
assuredly have told it to me for the 
torment of my mind. But it did not 


occur to him even to invent such a story, 
for which I am thankful; for though I 
might have suspected it to be false, it 
would yet have tried me more than 
aught else I was called upon to suffer. 
Still, if help come not to them speedily, 
they must succumb. It may be this 
morning ; it may be to-morrow ; it may 
be the day after.” 

“Then let us be gone at once,” cried 
Paleides, springing to his feet, and laying 
hold on his rifle, he brandished it aloft. 

“The English,” put in Captain Philip- 
pos, “have a proverb, which runs, ‘ The 
more haste, the worse speed.’ Now, 
my fellows and yours, for the most 
part, have fallen asleep through sheer 
weariness. What I propose is that we 
let them sleep for two or three hours, 
and, indeed, that we our ourselves follow 
their excellent example. We shall all 
then be in battle fettle for the stiff work 
before us, and we can deliver our attack 
then, so I am given to understand, not 
so very long afterdawn. Signor Paleides 
can see to it that the sentries are duly 
posted. Is that your wish, gentlemen?” 

A murmur of assent came from the 
assemblage. 

“ Then our deliberations are at an end,” 
said Captain Philippos, and rising with 
easy grace, he withdrew, followed by his 
officers. And soon the Cretan and Greek 
fighting men were deep in slumber, all 
but the sentinels, who kept weary watch 
and ward, and Paleides, the Sphakiote, 
who tossed uneasily on a rude couch 
thinking of Theta. 


Vill. 
WHAT THETA SAW FROM THE TURRET. 


T each of the four corners of the 
square-built monastery of the rock- 
crest of Aglaia was a turret. Each 

of these turrets contained a commodious 
room, with large jalousied windows, 
which looked out on all points of the 
compass, and commanded magnificent 
views of the mountains, glens, valleys, 
and plains of Crete, and even of the blue 
Mediterranean. 

Dawn was just touching with its rosy 
fingers the snowy mountain tops, though 
yet the rest of the land and the adjacent 
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sea was buried in the shades of darkness. 
It was a weird and lovely phenomenon for 
those privileged to see it. Among those 
who did so was Theta Kagodes, who sat 
by the bedside of her dying father. The 
Monk Jotham, who was not only priest 
and warrior, but skilled in medicine ‘as 
well, had seen at once that the wounds 
of the headman of Naskoron were mortal, 
though they left the dying man in full 
possession of his consciousness and did 
not forbid the hope 

that his life might 

last for a day or 


“T trust, my child,” said Andrew, “ that 
a fairer day is soon to dawn for you and 
Crete.” 

Though death was, as he was well 
aware, fast to close in on him—had he not 
received the last rites of the Church, and, 
in addition, had not the Monk Jotham, 
knowing him to be a brave man, told 
him the whole truth ?—the mind of the 
father and patriot was sorely tried for 
her whom he was to leave alone in the 

world, and for his beloved native island. 

The two remained in silence for a time, 

and they were both praying. As bead 


For the second time they met in Council. 


two. By the light of an oil lamp Theta 
had been reading aloud to her father 
the “ Miserere,” and the “ De Profundis.” 
Now, laying down her book, she exclaimed 
at the beauty of those roseate hues which 
gave so fairy-like and ravishing a 
splendour to the mountain tops and 
clothed the summit of Mount Ida with 
a special glory of its own. 

“The day is not far distant, father— 
the sun is lighting up the mountains,” 
said she. 


No. 61. April, 1908. 


after bead passed through the fingers of 
Theta, Andrew Kagodes saw, and his 
heart sent up in unison the same entreaties 
which ascended from his daughter. 

“T would that there was not this 
anxiety about Paleides,” he said. “Has 
naught, Theta, been heard of him?” 

“Nothing, father,’’ said the lovely 
maiden, her beauty all the more sweetly 
entrancing for being transfused with 
innocence and purity. “But then we 
have had n> syllable of news from out- 

G 
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side the monastery since the day we came 
here from Naskoron.” 

She was silent, and the father knew, 
though he did not see in the faint light 
of the quickening dawn, that tears were 
welling up under the lids of his daughter's 
eyes. 

“You will be fatherless as well as 
motherless, my dear girl,” he said. “I 
do hope that the gallant Sphakiote may 
be spared, and that you may yet be the 
happy housewife in his mountain home 
at Naxos.” 

Theta, fearing that the emotion that 
possessed her, exhausted as she was by 
anxiety and weary watching, would prove 
too much, got up, and went to the south- 
eastern turret, to gaze on those mountains 
which had so long been the abode of 
freedom. 

Something moving on the lofty crag 
fascinated her gaze. Was it a mountain 
goat? No; it was surely a man in 
Sphakiote costume. Now she saw him 
lean forward—what a tiny object he 
looked, to be sure, at this distance !— 
and screening himself apparently from 
observation on the plateau side, he rested 


what must be a telescope on a ledge of 
rock, and closely scrutinised the Turkish 


lines. Then rising quickly, he ran up to 
a point of rock, and Theta saw him 
wave his arms as if in joyful signal to 
men some distance down the ravine. 
After that the Sphakiote himself dis- 
appeared into that yawning gulf in the 
mountain mass. Theta wondered, 
and in her wonder lost for a moment 
her emotions of righteous anger and 
grief. She told her father what she had 
seen. 

“TI cannot certainly interpret, my 
child,” said he, “ but perhaps it signifies 
that our good friends of the mountains 
are coming to our aid. Alas! it may 
mean that they are spying out the con- 
dition of the Turkish camp, so as to 
know how to act when the occasion shall 
arise. But watch, my own Theta, the 
mouth of the ravine to the north-east. 
It is by that road succour must come, I 
ween, if it comes at all.” 

Theta obeyed her dying father, drawing 
a low stool over to the window parapet. 
She sat down, and resting her head 


gracefully on one arm, she gazed intently 
down at the ravine’s mouth. 

“There is the sentry, father,” she said, 
“at the entrance to the ravine. He would 
warn the camp if our friends were coming. 
Ah! he stops in his walk ; he sees some- 
one. Alas! my father, it is nothing. It 
is only a Bashi-Bazouk, and he is going 
straight up to the sentry. The Turkish 
soldier pauses; he is going to speak to 
the new arrival.” 

Theta uttered a cry of surprise, and 
shuddered slightly. 

“What is it, Theta?” asked Andrew 
Kagodes. 

“The Bashi-Bazouk stabbed the sen- 
try, father, and then turned and ran back 
into the pass, oh! so quickly. It made 
me think of Naskoron and of Georgios. 
Yes; the sentry appears to be quite dead, 
he stirs not.” 

“Move not your eye from the mouth of 
the ravine, Theta. Are the Sphakiotes 
yet pouring in?” asked Andrew Kagodes, 
anxiously. 

“No, father; but what is this? There 
are regular troops coming. I hope they 
have not been betrayed.” 

“ Do they wear fezzes ?”’ 

“No, father. They are friends, because 
they have begun to fire at the Turks. 
And they are using such queer little 
machines. The Turks are going down 
like grass under the scythe. They are 
lying in heaps and piles. And O, father! 
there is one who—yes, I cannot be wrong 
—it is Paleides! Paleides, dear father, 
foremost among our rescuers. See! O 
Paleides, have a care! Almost alone he 
is hewing a path to where Sulphur Bey 
is trying to rally the Turks. And nowa 
gallant band of Sphakiotes are support- 
ing him, and the Turks are giving way, 
father. And O, thank God! the Bey is 
down and Paleides safe. And, look! 
Our garrison is sallying out. And now 
the Turks are all in flight and we are 
saved, father, saved!’’ And the girl 
turned from the window, flung herself 
down on her knees at his bedside and 
burst into a flood of happy tears. 

But in another moment she raised her 
tear-stained, glowing face, brushed her 
hair with a quick impulsive gesture from 
her brow and exclaimed, “ Can you spare 
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me, father, to go to the women’s apart- 
ment? Only for a minute, but | am not 
fit to be seen,” and the blush grew deeper 
on her fair cheek. 

“ Certainly, my child,” said the dying 
man, and a gentle smile of kindly humour 
overspread his features. But when she had 
gone, his face saddened, and he sighed. 

“] would fain have been 
at my little one’s wedding, 
but God’s will be done.” 


Theta gazed intently at the vavine’s mouth. 


Then Theta returned, looking the more 
winsome for that brief moment of toilette; 
and they both waited, but not long. Soon 
swift footsteps mounted the stairs, and 
Paleides, hot and blood-stained from 
battle, entered. 

“You are safe, my Theta. I would be 
sure, and see with my own eyes.” 

For answer she fell upon his breast. 


“You must take care of her, Paleides,” 
said Andrew Kagodes. “I am sinking 
fast, and you are her affianced husband. 
Let the Monk Jotham celebrate your 
nuptial Mass.” 

“ But Father Nestor?” asked Paleides. 

“Ah,” said Kagodes, “he is a martyr, 
my son. The Turks took him yesterday. 

We shall never see him more.” 
“But he is with us, safe, and here 
he is.” And the gentle priest entered 


a. 
pk 


the chamber, and 
was welcomed 
by Theta and 
her father as one 
from the dead. 

“And _ the 
Greeks have 
come. Crete 
will be free. Oh, 
it is all very good,” said Kagodes. 

It was hard for Andrew Kagodes to go 
now, but one last earthly joy was his. 
He lived long enough to greet Paleides 
and Theta as man and wife. And it was 
Father Nestor who married them and 
not the Monk Jotham. Over the changes 
and chances of that new life, however, 
clings still the dark curtain of the future. 


G—2 





THINK the philosopher, and certainly 
] the cynical philosopher, if asked to 

say whether Pope was right in 
declaring that the chief study of man- 
kind is man, would reply that in our 
most civilised modern States the chief 
study of mankind is not so much his 
fellow-man as what he puts on. Collec- 
tively we are curious about modes of life 
passed under conditions differing from 
our own, and we have a kind of sneaking 


desire to penetrate the private lives of 
notable men and women ; but the reading 
of character is becoming a lost art and 
the study of man as man is a dying 


passion. Individually we are vastly more 
concerned about dress. In any assembly 
of distinguished and well-dressed people, 
which is the more observed—character 
and its exposition, or dress and its imposi- 
tion? And after, whichclaims the larger 
share of our thought and our conversa- 
tion? Needless quite, I think, is it to 
ask which gets the more of our attention 
when we are preparing for the festivity. 
We do not go into society nowadays for 
the keen play of wits, the smart repartee, 
the joy of intellectual rivalry, but to 
admire and be admired for the perfection 
of our adornment. Dress is the supreme 
cult of the twentieth century. 

The history of dress presents especially 
two curious features, diverse and yet 
closely related. These are the incessant 
changes imposed by restless fashion 
and the continuity of general types that 
persist in spite of fashion’s vagaries. 
These latter are most frequently seen in 
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adap‘ations of original simple forms to 
more complex conditions of life, but they 
are also found in singular abundance in 
survivals, in the form of mere ornament, 
of what were once useful features of 
costume. These adaptations and sur- 
vivals form an exceedingly interesting 
and engrossing subject of study: how 
engrossing, anyone may ascertain for 
himself by consulting a recently published 
volume, “The Heritage of Dress,”* by 
Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb. 

Even the origin of dress is by no means 
quite clear. Was it first adopted as a 
means of protection? Mr. Webb shows 
that some quite primitive races use 
clothing in cold countries and others do 
not, and that in hot climates the same 
fact is to be observed. Did clothing arise 
from an intuitive feeling of modesty? 
Apparently not, at least in all races, since 
“The peasant women in Egypt are per- 
fectly happy so long as their faces and 
the backs of their heads are covered, and 
it is considered even more shameful to 
expose the latter than the former.” In 
other words, modesty is not so much an 
intuition as an acquired habit. It is 
probable, indeed, that clothing has arisen 
from the play of much the same natural 
causes as have given rise to the brilliant 
colouring of many birds—the more attrac- 
tive the plumage, the more assured is the 
mate, and thus by a process of sexual 
selection the love of adornment is slowly 
developed. Ornament—such as necklets, 
bracelets, anklets, seems to have been 
the true origin of dress. Many primitive 
races still wear no other clothing. 

Mr. Webb’s book takes us into such 


curious paths as the origin of the modern 


* “The Heritage of Dress: Being Notes on 
the History and Evolution of Clothes,” by 
Wilfred Mark Webb, Fellow of the Linnean 
Society .of London; with 11 Plates and 169 
Figures inthe text. London: E. Grant Richards. © 
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coat, which he traces back to the shawl, 
the first simple product of the loom. Sew 
two edges together and we have the 
tunic. Drape it over the arms and we 
have the suggestion of sleeves. Cut the 
front down a short way from the neck 
and we have the shirt. To fasten up this 
opening after it has been slipped over 
the head leads in time to buttons and 
button holes. It is surprising how much 
fascinating 
lore is connec- 
ted with the 
history of but- 
tons. Why do 
women’s gar- 
ments have 
the buttons on 
the left side 
and men’s on 
the right side ? 

Why are two 
useless buttons 
placed at the 
back of men’s 
coats? What 
was the origin 
of the vertical 
side pockets of 
our modern 
overcoats, and 
what is their 
relation to the 
purely orna- 
mental side 
flap and but- 
tons of the 
footman’s 
coat ? How 
did the coat 
cuff arise, and 
from what 
arose the cut- 
ting away of a part of the coat skirt 
to form the “ swallow-tail?” All these 
features of modern dress are traced to 
their probable origins. And, besides, 
we have chapters on the evolution of 
the hat, of the glove, of shoes and 
stockings, of petticoats and trousers. As 
the simple shawl is the beginning of the 
modern coat, so Mr. Webb sees in it the 
origin also by gradual modifications of 
the modern petticoat and dress skirt, as 
well as modern trousers, Who knows 


WILFRED MARK WEBB. 


Author of ‘“‘ The Heritage of Dress."’ as 


the origin of the stripe on the trouser 
leg? It “takes us back to a row of 
buttons which were once used along the 
whole length of the breeches when these 
were too tight for the foot to be put 
through them, and in consequence they 
had to be undone and done up again 
along the side of the leg. There is little 
doubt but that the stripe represents a 
fold of cloth that in some cases covered 
up these but- 
tons.” 

A large part 
of Mr. Webb’s 
engrossing 
volume is de- 
voted to 
special forms 
of dress, such 
as Court dress, 
ceremonial 
dress, the dress 
of servants and 
children, of 
puppets and 
clowns, aca- 
demical and 
ecclesiastical 
costumes, 
military and 
legal dress, 
night-dress 
and the dress 
of animals. 
He also dis- 
cusses colour 
and patterns 
in dress and 
such psycho- 
logical aspects 
of his subject 
the effect 

of clothes on 
the individual. Under this head he 
supplies an interesting experiment made 
by Dr. Flaccus who, by questioning a 
large number of girls on their relative 
preferences for different articles of dress, 
ascertained upon comparing results that 
most of them “put shoes first; gloves 
came very close, then neckwear, hats, 
underwear, jewellery and ribbons.” It is 
rather disconcerting to discover that 
women give more consideration to their 
shoes than their hats. 
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SHOWING THE ORIGIN OF THE MODERN 
DRESS COAT IN THE BUTTONED-BACK 
TAILS OF OUR ANCESTORS’ COAT. 


From ‘‘ Heritage of Dress.” 


We have looked in vain in Mr. Webb’s 
book for a solution of that perpetual 
mystery—Who sets the fashions? though 
he has a chapter on “ The Rise and Fall 
of Fashions,” which is full of interesting 


information and amusing anecdotes. 
Perhaps it is as much of a mystery to 
our author as to everyone else. 

An interesting statement may be added 
to this work on dress which I find in a 
recent article on “The Anglo- 
American Polar Expedition” by 
Vilhjalmr Stefausson in Harper's 
Magazine for February last. It 
is there stated that the kskimos 
“were much better clothed to 
meet the cold than were the 
white explorers, though the 
latter had everything that money 
could command in the way of 
‘an approved arctic outfit.’” 
That is to say, the rude native 
of the far north made for him- 
self a warmer, softer, lighter 
dress of undressed deerskin than 
any combination of wool and 
fur that could be obtained for 
any sum in civilised lands. 

Mr. Webb was born thirty- 
nine years ago close to Prim- 
rose Hill. He is the only son 
of Mr. W. J. Webb, the artist, 


who, from the numerous pictures which 
he painted after a visit to the Holy 
Land in the sixties, gained the nickname 
of “Eastern Webb.” From his earliest 
childhood Mr. Webb has been keenly 
interested in natural history, and he was 
lucky in not having his tastes in this 
direction crushed out of him by unsym- 
pathetic parents or stupid nursemaids. 
His early childhood was spent at Hamp- 
stead, when the heath was wilder than it 
is now and the ponds offered a fine 
opportunity for the study of aquatic life. 

It was at Reigate when he was a boy 
at the Grammar School that Mr. Webb, 
at the age of thirteen, joined his first 
field club, the Homesdale Natural His- 
tory Club, to the kindness of whose 
members and the knowledge gained from 
many a ramble with them in the most 
beautiful districts of Surrey and Sussex 
he acknowledges a great indebtedness. 
Returning to London again Mr. Webb 
spent much of his spare time in studying 
land and freshwater shells on the out- 
skirts of our great city, and seriously 
began to work at zoology. While wait- 
ing for an appointment to his liking, 
Mr. Webb occupied himself with teaching 
both privately and in secondary schools. 
In 1893 he became a biological lecturer 
on the staff of a county council, and added 
to his educational experience by assisting 


SHOWING THE ORIGIN OF THE VERTICAL SIDE POCKET 
IN THE SLIT FOR THE PROTRUSION OF THE SWORD. 


From ‘“ Heritage of Dress.” 
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in the working out of the technical 
instruction movement in an agricultural 
county where the value of biology was 
recognised. In 1898 he came to town 
again and took up literary work. The 
first of his popular articles—which dealt 
chiefly with natural history and arche- 
ology—appeared in Tue EnGiisu ILius- 
TRATED MAaGAzineE. This was on the 
prehistoric people of Egypt, and was 
followed by others on ‘ Quaint Snails,” 
“The Penny and its Storv,” “ Signs that 
Survive,” ‘Bodily Oddities,” and the 
“ Heraldic Menagerie.” He also contri- 
buted to most of the 
other illustrated 
magazines and _ to 
many of the daily 
papers. 

Mr. Webb’s interest 
in education led him 
to become a member 
of the Agricultural 
Education Committee 
and to throw himself 
heart and soul into 
the Nature Study 
movement. He took 
a prominent part in 
the Nature Study Ex- 
hibition in 1902, and 
he organised another 
in 1903. In 1903 and 
1904 he published 
the two farts of 
“Eton Nature Study 
and Observational 
Lessons,” which were 
written in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Mathew Davenport Hill 
for use at Eton College. In 1906 he was 
the honorary secretary of the first 
“ Country in Town” Exhibition, held in 
London. In that year also appeared 
“A Monograph of the British Woodlice,” 
which he wrote with the assistance 
of Mr. Charles Sillem. Later in the year 
“The Principles of Horticulture” ap- 
peared. Of recent years he has still 
continued his county council lecturing 
and has spent a good deal of time in 
curatorial work in Eton College Museum. 
For the past three years also he has, as 
honorary secretary, contributed invalu- 
able service to the Selborne Society, of 


MR. F. J. RANDALL, 
Author of ‘‘ Love and the Ironmonger.” 


which Lord Avebury is president. Mr. 
Webb is an indefatigable worker, an acute 
observer, and an ardent educationalist, 
and in his special fields of interest and 
study is a recognised authority. 

A novel-reading public, possibly a little 
surfeited with the melodramatic novel, 
the problem story and tales of “ frenzied 
finance,” has welcomed with no little 
enthusiasm the humorous conceits of 
Mr. F. J. Randall, a new author, who 
places the chief scenes of his story “ Love 
and the Ironmonger”’* in—of all places 
in the world—Upper Thames Street, in 
the City of London. 
Upper ThamesStreet ! 
Dingy conglomera- 
tion of ugly ware- 
houses, converted 
abodes of old-time 
City merchants whose 
elaborately corniced 
drawing-rooms and 
dining-rooms now 
resound to the busy 
scratching of pens or 
the clang of metal. 
Upper Thames Street, 
where dim passages 
lead down to slimy 
wharvesandtheripple 
of brown tides as they 
flow up and down 
against the wooden 
piles. Upper Thames 
Street, narrow, 
gloomy, usually 
muddy, and even less 
suggestive of. the 
sweet romance of love than the purlieus 
of the Stock Exchange or the gold-filled 
vaults of Lombard Street. 

And then there is a humorous sugges- 
tion of incongruity in the combination 
of love and the ironmonger. Why—I do 
not know. An ironmonger may be as 
susceptible a worshipper at the rose- 
decked shrine of the love-god as a poet or 
a curate, and still the juxtaposition 
causes a pleasant titillation of surprise 
and expectancy. It prepares us for the 
genial conceit with which the author 


* “Love and the Ironmonger,” by F. J. 
Randall. London: John Lane. 6s, 
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engages us when he lifts the curtain on 
the interior of Fairbrother & Co.’s offices 
in Upper Thames Street. Old Joe Fair- 
brother, sole surviving partner, with the 
reputation of being good to his employees, 
is failing fast. But he has a duty to per- 
form. His head clerk, his cashier and 
his accountant have certain annoying 
faults of character which he desires to 
eliminate. The first is mean, the second 
has a habit of lying, the third of drink- 
ing. One by one he calls them into his 
private office, tells each that he has left 
him a legacy of £500 a year on the 
express condition that he does not yield 
to his besetting temptation. Naturally, 
each is jubilant, but the interviews have 
been overheard by accident by a pushing 
young employee, George Early, who keeps 
his knowledge to himself and bides his 
time. And that time comes when old 
Joe dies, when the three legatees begin to 
enjoy their windfalls and in the belief 
that no one knows of the conditions, grow 
reckless and indifferent to an observance 
of them. Thereupon George reveals 
subtly to each of them that they are no 
longer masters of their own lives—that 
he is in possession of their secret and 
means that they shall either deserve or 
forego old Joe Fairbrother’s legacy. He 
becomes their ever-dangling sword of 
Damocles, always genially reluctant to 
remind them of their servitude, but never 
hesitating and always reaping a nice 
little dividend for himself out of his inter- 
ference. “ Yes,” said George to himself, 
“it’s the luckiest thing I’ve struck for 
many a day. This is going to be a 
picnic.” 

When the deceased ironmonger is suc- 
ceeded by his very pretty daughter as 
head of the firm,George Early’s “ picnic” 
reaches its most interesting stage. The 
chief clerk, cashier and accountant, com- 
pletely cowed, can put no obstacles in 
the path of his vaulting ambition, and 
he becomes in rapid succession Miss 
Fairbrother’s secretary, representative, 
accepted suitor and husband. And still 
the merry game goes on, with three 
depressed and losing players and only one 
jubilant winner. This, however, is as far 
as | ought to go in disclosing the plot, 
which is ingeniously turned to satisfactory 


ends. Enough has been said to show that 
“ Love and the Ironmonger”’ follows no 
conventional structure. It is farce, but 
quite possible farce, if we grant the 
eccentric conditions of the old iron- 
monger’s will, and there have been far 
more eccentric wills in real life than this 
invention of Mr. Randall. 

I do not know what experience of the 
metal trades has fallen in Mr. Randall's 
way, but he writes of Upper Thames 
Street as though he knew more of it than 
could be absorbed from an occasional 
saunter along its irregular footpaths. He 
is thirty-five years of age and has, I 
believe, had a varied and rather strenuous 
career, but hard work has not dulled his 
sense of fun. Latterly he has been 
engaged in journalism, until recently 
editing a ladies’ magazine. ‘Love and 
the Ironmonger ” is by no means without 
defects. Occasionally we come upon 
faults of taste, which betray hurried work- 
manship and a lack of careful revision 
rather than an inability to distinguish 
andavoidthem. I imagine that, if he had 
foreseen that his book would be received 
so favourably as it has been (one critic 
avowing that “if he is able to sustain 
such a level of high spirits he will soon be 
amongst the most widely read of con- 
temporary humourists”), he would have 
written with a little more restraint at 
times. But he has invention—humorous 
invention—the ability to keep the ball 
rolling briskly and the reader’s attention 
alert. 

Mr. Alfred Wilson Barrett is a prolific 
writer of novels round some sensational 
mystery which gains an intensity of 
interest from being placed, not in some 
romantic epoch of past days, but in our 
own rather drab and common-place times. 
It is true that our daily papers are con- 
stantly presenting us with sensational 
events arising out of eccentricities of 
character that seem to differentiate the 
actors from the normal and conventional 
types of humanity amongst which we 
pursue our ordinarily uneventful lives, 
so that the imaginative creations of the 
writer of sensational fiction are not 
without warrant in actual life. Judging 
from individual standpoints we are, 
perhaps, too prone to criticise the plot 
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and incident of the sensational novel as 
“too improbable for belief,” or as 
making too free use of “the long arm 
of coincidence.” The closest student of 
contemporary life and character, especi- 
ally its abnormal phases, will assure us 
that “improbability” is a term that 
rather describes the critic’s limited ex- 
perience than the real facts of existence, 
and will point to actual coincidences as 
extraordinary as any the imagination 
can create. Indeed, it may well be asked 
whether imagination can ever surpass 
reality so long as it confines itself to 
depicting men and women and events, 
for the most imaginative of authors 
cannot conceive a character, except as 
compounded of human characteristics, or 
imagine an incident which is outside the 
limits of human experience, unless, to be 
sure, he is avowedly writing a fairy story. 

In ‘“‘ Father Pink,’’* the latest of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s novels, the chief figure 
is a Catholic priest of quite phenomenal 
powers of intrigue and of inexhaustible 
resources in baflling and outwitting those 
who pit themselves against his schemes. 
He is wholly unscrupulous, and ploughs 
his way ruthlessly to the accomplishment 
of his aims, with an eye single to his 
own advantage and that of his-niece, 
who very cleverly seconds him with a 
guile equal to his own. The story 
plunges on its very first page into the 
mystery which it is its author’s purpose 
to unravel. And let us say here that 
Mr. Wilson Barrett has, whatever his 
limitations may be, a genius for con- 
structing a situation that excites the 
interest to a high pitch by its originality 
as much as by its quality of mystery. A 
young man is sauntering along the 
Embankment on a dark, foggy night, 
when he is startled by the clash of 
weapons, and dimly perceives two men 
engaged in a serious bout of fencing, 
while near by stands a young girl in 
very evident distress. The fencers dis- 
appear in the fog, one evidently having 
taken to his heels and the other pursuing, 
and the young man is accosted by the 
distressed girl, who prays him to take 


* “Father Pink,” by Alfred Wilson Barrett. 


Illustrated. London: Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 
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charge of a paper which, she assures 
him, is of vital importance to her, and 
of which she ‘fears she may be robbed. 
The young man chivalrously accepts the 
trust, giving her his name and address, 
whereupon she too disappears into the 
enveloping fog, leaving her chance 
benefactor a prey to many emotions, as 
may be imagined, among them not the 
least being a very decided interest in the 
possessor of the beautiful face and the 
low, sweet voice, who has left him with- 
out a single clue to her identity. Thence 
ensues a keen contest of wits for the 
acquisition of this mysterious paper, 
which, it seems, contains the clue to 
the solution of an earlier mystery con- 
cerning the rightful heirs to an estate 
and considerable wealth. In this contest 
Father Pink is a most subtle and 
accomplished intriguer, endowed with a 
quite astonishing power of reading 
almost the secret thoughts of those 
opposed to him, of anticipating and 
circumventing their plans, and of always 
possessing a loophole of escape from 
every attempt to bring him to book. Of 
course the young man, so mysteriously 
caught in the toils of this modern con- 
spiracy, takes sides with the girl of the 
lovely eyes and the tender voice. He 
makes a most zealous champion, but in 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s hands he is com- 
pelled, as may easily be understood by 
this author’s many readers, to go through 
all the course of tribulation and defeat 
to which a melodramatic hero must 
submit before he is allowed to come into 
his kingdom and wear the crown of an 
accepted sovereign. 

We ought to give thanks as a nation 
that walking, or rather country rambling, 
is coming into fashion once more. | think 
the motor-cars are helping to do it, for 
walking on the high roads they have made 
impossible and have driven the pedestrian 
into bye-ways. There he has discovered 
what he has been missing. It has been 
borne in on him that the English country- 
side is wonderful, and he has told his 
friends and lo! we are all becoming ram- 
blers. But as we do not yet know where 
to go, a passionate rambler, with a taste 
for exploration and a love of accuracy, 
is telling us year by year. If we follow 
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him, we cannot go wrong except wilfully. 
Readers of Tue EnGuisu ILLusTRATED have 
heard before of Walker Miles and his little 
pocket books of “ Field-Path Rambles.” 
What a boon and blessing they are! So 
far he has only done portions of Kent and 
Surrey and a bit of Sussex, and the 
Northern Heights of London, and for the 
latest new Rambles In Middlesex and 
Herts. And those Surrey and Kent ram- 
bles—how glorious they are! Round 
Dorking and up Box Hill and down to 
Leatherhead and across to Effingham, 
using every field-path and rustic lane that 
is available for the finest views. This is 
Series 27. Series 29 gives us over 100 miles 
of rambles round Leith Hill, dipping 
into Sussex. Series 28 takes us through 
some of the prettiest woodlands South of 
London, with other rambles in Mid-Surrey. 
Then there is the latest series published, 
and others are in preparation, and it is the 
compiler’s intention to plan out walking 
routes amongst the whole of the hills 


from one end of Surrey to the other, 
inclusive of West Surrey. May he live 
long to do as much for the North and 
West of London as he has done for the 
districts South of us; for he has made 
field-rambling a pastime without an 
alloy. The rambler has only to follow 
his directions to obtain the prettiest walks 
and the most charming views, and run 
no risk of finding himself in an impasse. 
He knows beforehand just the length of 
the walk before him, where he will find 
an Inn,should he want one. Convenient 
sketch maps indicate the surrounding 
towns and villages and railway stations, 
and each guide is illustrated with half- 
tone reproductions of views that will 
meet him on the way. Messrs. R. E. 
Taylor & Son, 51, Old Street, Lofidon, 
E.C., are the pubfishers of these “ Field- 
Path Rambles” and we heartily com- 
mend them from our own experience to 
every lover of rustic beauty and every 
actual or potential rambler. 


THE MOURNER. 


By HILDA NEWMAN. 


O! aching heart! 


HAT shall I live for ? 
Visions that rise from a dead past’s gloom? 


Since I have laid my love in the tomb, 
I and my love have a world apart. 


Cold was his face as the lilies pure 
I placed about him at dead of night ; 
He smiled at me, his lips were white ; 
I closed his eyes—still I was not sure. 


So went from me all that made life sweet— 
Nay, but I dream—is the rest all cares ? 
For, softly sounding upon the stairs, 

Comes endless patter of little feet. 


Mine is the soothing of passing pain, 
And ceaseless chatter of childish woes ; 
There is no time for mourning, God knows ! 
I must take up my burden again. 


¥ 


¥ ¥ 





BELGAARD, the youngest son of 
A the king and queen of Drontheim, 

was, like many other kings’ sons, 
so ruch petted and indulged in his 
youth that, by the time he had almost 
reached man’s estate, he became so self- 
willed and so tyrannical that not even 
his too fond mothet was able to find an 
excuse for many of his whims and esca- 
pades. Wise men from all quarters of 
the globe had been brought to Drontheim 
to instruct the young prince in every- 
thing that became his station, but except 
sword-play and the old sagas of his 
forefathers, he could be made to learn 
nothing. On grand State occasions, when 
the king wanted all his children around 
him, Abelgaard would fly down to the 
fjords, and pass the night in fishing and 
carousing with the fishermen ; or, if the 
weather were too severe. and he did, for 
once, consent to keep his parents com- 
pany, his bearing towards the courtiers 
was so irreverent that he put the king 
and queen to shame. Once on a very 
great festival, when the Prince of Jamt- 
land had made a perilous journey across 
the mountains to pay his respects to the 
king and queen, Abelgaard’s conduct 
caused the visitor to leave the palace in 
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VIKING’S 
CONQUEST. 


By J. LOUGHMORE. 


haste, and very nearly brought about a 
war between the twocountries. Making 
use of his father’s wardrabe, he dressed 
up half a dozen of his fishermen com- 
panions, and introduced them to the 
court as so many princes. These mis- 
guided men were so uncouth in their 
manners, that it was easy to see they 
had never been accustomed to mix with 
great folk, and when the Prince of Jamt- 
land heard one announced as Prince Cod, 
another as Prince Ling, another as Prince 
Hake, another as Prince Salmon, still 
another as Prince Trout, and the biggest 
of all as Prince Whale, the powerful 
visitor thought that a jest had been 
directed against himself, and in high 
anger rose from his seat. Summoning 
his vassals around him, he quitted the 
palace. The king and queen were so 
incensed with the conduct of their 
younger son that that same night they 
placed him under arrest, and on the fol- 
lowing morning had him driven beyond 
their dominions, telling him that he was 
never to come back again until such time 
as he could put an army in the field 
capable of overcoming the whole power 
of Drontheim. 

But Abelgaard never thought of putting 
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an army in the field, and had not the 
least desire to conquer Drontheim. His 
mind had long been filled with the many 
stories of the Vikings told him by the 
fishermen, and as soon as his anger had 
somewhat abated, he began to form 
plans for becoming a Viking himself. But 
how? He had very little money, and no 
followers; the guards who had taken 
him to the frontier deserted him to a 
man, and he found himself entirely 
alone. But while he was meditating 
he heard the sound of horses’ feet and, 
turning round, saw six well-mounted 
men approach. 

Could it be possible? Yes, there was 
no doubt of it; the new-comers were his 
fishermen friends, the Princes Cod, and 
Ling, and Hake, and Salmon, and Trout, 
and Whale, of the night before. 

“We salute you, Prince Abelgaard,” 
said all six in a breath. 

*“ Welcome, comrades, my noble fisher- 
men princes; I am heartily glad to see 
you. Butwhythus mounted? Methinks 
you would be more at home in your 
boats.” 

“We have sald our boats, your high- 
ness, and bought these horses tg follow 
you.” 

“To follow me? In truth, it was 
nobly done, and now you are welcome a 
thousand times—but why have you done 
this?” 

“We heard of your being banished 
through our fault, and we made up our 
minds to be banished also. Wherever 
you go, we follow.” 

The prince was greatly pleased at this 
mark of devotion, and as the seven rode 
along he explained to them the plan he 
had been forming. Nothing could have 
pleased the hardy fishermen better than, 
under the leadership of their favourite, 
to become pirates, and each gave his 
willing assent. In those days the king- 
dom of Drontheim did not extend beyond 
the northern borders of the fjord of that 
name, so that when our travellers struck 
the coast in the neighbourhood of the 
Vigten Islands they were already beyond 
the jurisdiction of the king. What is 
known as the Inner Lead along this coast 
has always been famous as the refuge of 
pirates, the chain of islands outside 


affording a good protection against the 
boisterous north winds. In the days of 
Prince Abelgaard, the Vigten Islands 
were inhabited by only a very few 
families living entirely by fishing and the 
cultivation of the sceters, or small moun- 
tain farms no bigger than a drawing- 
room' floor. Abelgaard thought it very 
unlikely that he should be able to find a 
boat in this region sufficiently large for 
his purpose; but good luck was on his 
side, for the day after his arrival he was 
able to buy a fine twenty-oared craft, 
which only a month before had been 
cast upon the shore. 

All the world knows how for two years 
the young prince harried the coast, taking 
from the rich and giving to the poor. In 
those days people did not know much 
about religion, and Abelgaard thought 
that in taking from those who had much 
and giving to those who had none, he 
was doing great good. So loved was he 
by the fishermen and labourers along the 
coast that there was not a man of them 
who would not have followed him to 
death. Whenever an accident happened 
to one of his followers there were always 
fifty ready to take his place, although 
they well knew the dangers of the kind 
of life they would have to lead. 

One beautiful summer's evening, the 
Viking and his followers, with sail set 
and favouring breeze, were seen to start 
out for the north. It was whispered on 
every hand that they were setting out on 
a very dangerous expedition, and many 
feared that they would never be seen 
again. What that expedition was only 
Abelgaard himself knew, and he had only 
the vaguest notions as to where he was 
bound. Within the last two months he 
had begun to feel that something which 
we call Conscience stir within him, and 
every day the feeling grew stronger that 
he was not leading a good life. Once at 
night, as he sat on a rock watching the 
still lingering light in the west, or the 
brilliant glow in the north, a tiny figure, 
with the wings of a butterfly and the 
form of a child, stood before him. 
Before Abelgaard could speak his as- 
tonishment, or make up his mind 
whether he was frightened or not, the 
little creature spoke. 
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“ Why do jou lead this life, Abel- 
gaard ? ” it asked; “can you find no 
better means of employing your time and 
your valour than in useless sailings and 
sinful robberies ?” 

“Who are you?” asked the Viking, 
surprised at the sweet voice of the little 
creature. 

“T am 


your Conscience,” said the 


Sprite, “driven out by your youthful 
wilfulness, but feeling friendly towards 
you yet, on account of some of your good 


actions.” 

“In faith, I have 
been wilful,” replied 
Abelgaard, ‘‘and 
have done many 
bad things, but I 
never before knew 


I had such a pretty Conscience. What 
do you wish?” 

“Far away up in the north is a land 
where the people, who long ago gave 
way to brutal passions, are now living 
underground in mortal dread of three 
monsters, Greed, Cruelty, and Selfishness, 
which devour everything they come 
across, and unless some valiant, unselfish 
knight puts a speedy end to their lives, 
will soon lay the land waste. In that 
Same country is a princess, lovely beyond 
all other princesses of the world, who will 
only waken into life when the monsters 
are slain.” 


“Tell me where this land is?” cried 
the prince, starting to his feet, “and by 
my troth the monsters shall die.” 

“Consider well what you do, Prince 
Abelgaard; if in this expedition you 
allow one thought of greed, or cruelty, 
or selfishness to enter your mind, you 
will be yourself destroyed.”’ 

“Though diamonds were strewn at my 
feet and the mountains were made of 
gold, yet would I touch them not; the 


THE TOMB OF THE PRINCESS. 

life of everything that’s good would I 
foster, and not even my last thought 
shall be of myself.” 

Then the little figure grew bright; 
seemed to dissolve into vapour, and Abel- 
gaard felt a strange sensation in his 
breast. When he made his way towards 
his hut on the beach, he knew there was 
that within him which he had never felt 
since a child, and which he now believed 
to be Conscience. At the same time he 
felt a burning desire to sail to the north, 
seek out those terrible monsters, and by 
his own hand slay them. 

With a dozen trustworthy followers 
he set out on his adventurous journey, 
trusting to fate or to his little Conscience 
to guide him right. His comrades 
noticed a strange change in his face ; 
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THE MONSTER “GREED.” 


where _be- 
fore it was 
sometimes 
gloomy and 
sad, it now 
shone with 
a bright 
light, which 
spoke of 
holy and 
pleasant 
thoughts 
within. For a week with an ever favour- 
ing breeze, the boat sailed north, but 
on the evening of the seventh day a 
violent storm sprang up, and there was 
scarcely time to lower the sail, when 
the boat was sent scudding along before 
the wind at aterrific rate, the man at the 
tiller directing the course north-east, 
where he thought the land might lie. 
Night came on, and the storm still raged ; 
there was no light to be seen, and 
Abelgaard’s followers gave themselves 
up for lost. Not so the prince him- 
self. His thoughts had been free from 
all shadow of selfishness and cruelty 
and greed, since he set out on the voyage, 
and he knew the little fairy that called 
itself his Conscience would not desert 
him. Nor was he mistaken; soon after 
midnight the boat entered into smooth 
waters, and half an hour after was quietly 


driven on to the beach. 
When morning came the 
voyagers, no longer to 
be called pirates or 
Vikings, found them- 
selves in a pretty creek, 
overhung with hazel, 
oak, and birch trees. 
Whilst seeking a suit- 
able place to cook their 
morning’s meal, Abel- 
gaard caught sight of a 
being (he could not tell 
whether man or woman) 
who seemed terrified 
and rushed away at his 
approach, taking {refuge 
in a cave. Without 
considering much what 
he was doing, the prince 
went in pursuit, drag- 
ging the creature, who 
screamed in terror, into the light of day. 
It was a woman, still very young, though, 
from her manner of life, grimy and care- 
worn. It took Abelgaard some time to 
induce her to speak, but when at last 
her fears were soothed, he was able to 
learn froth her that the wind had driven 
him on the shores of the land of the 
Three Monsters. 

“But what about the princess—where 
is she to be found?” asked the prince, 
greatly excited. 

“When the old wicked king and his 
wife died,’”’ went on the woman, “the 
fairies that people yon fiery mountain 
took compassion on the beautiful princess 
and put her to sleep in acrystal tomb, 
where she will lie until the three 
monsters are killed. Nothing else can 
break the walls, or wake the princess out 
of her long sleep.” 

“And where is the tomb?” 

“In the centre of the fiery mountain, and 
not to be approached by human foot.” 

“Yet will I approach it.” 

“Ts your highness a god?” 

“No, but a believer in God and my 
Conscience. You will show us the way 
to this mountain?” 

“For your sake I would do anything,” 
said the girl. 

“Not for my sake ; for the sake of your 
own people and your princess.” 
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For five days, led on by the girl, Abel- 
gaard and his companions climbed the 
heights of the fiery mountain, avoiding 
the streams of lava that issued from its 
summit ; climbing over mighty rocks, and 
passing across broad canons. Over and 
over again both the girl and the followers 
flinched, but the prince scorned all 
danger, and where he led the way the 
rest followed. But at length they came 
to what seemed an impassable and im- 
possible obstacle ; a stream of fiery lava, 
fully thirty feet 
wide, stood be- 
tween them and 
the highest 
point of the 
mountain. The 
heart of the 
bravest quailed, 
and even the 
prince himself 
stood aghast. 
But not for long. 
Inside him he 
could feel his 
Conscience stir- 
ring, and his 
spirits rose so 
much that he 
felt like a bird, 
just as if he had 
only to rise in 
the air and fly 
wherever he 
wished. This 
impulse was so 
strong that, 
making a short 
run, he bounded 
into the air, and 
gained the other side in safety. No one 
dared follow him, and Abelgaard, bidding 
the others wait, went on alone. He had 
not travelled far when that, which he 
knew to be the tomb of the princess, 
shining in the sun, burst upon his sight ; 
with a rush he went forward, only 
stopping when the beautiful face of the 
princess, reclining on a snowy pillow, 
dazzled his sight. He stood as if struck 
motionless; such beauty he had never 
dreamt of, and it was only when his 
heart began to beat with a new and 
strange emotion, that he remembered 


THE OGRE “ CRUELTY.” 


that he was there toact. Seizinga rock, 
he hurled it with all his might against 
the glass ; but the rock was shattered into 
dust, and the glass uninjured. This he 
repeated again and again, but always 
with the same result. Then he turned 
sorrowfully to seek his companions, only 
to find them at his elbow; for the lava 
stream had suddenly ceased, and all had 
crossed over in safety. With renewed 
energy, accompanied by his stalwart 
followers, the Viking once more assailed 
the crystal 
tomb, but it 
resisted every 
attack; the 
adamant walls 
were proof 
against the 
stoutest batter- 
ing-ram, which, 
like the rocks 
before, fell to 
pieces as if 
made of brittle 
glass. Seeking 
a secluded 
camping place 
for the night, 
the Vikings 
entered a 
beautiful gar- 
den, full of 
flowers and 
precious stones, 
seeing which, 
the followers 
threw them- 
selves on the 
ground and 
began to fill 
their pockets, but Abelgaard, remember- 
ing his mission, told them to desist, and 
hurried away from the place. Fearing 
lest he might fall a victim to greed, he 
climbed a barren mountain. As he was 
reaching the top he heard a mighty roar, 
which seemed to shake the mountains, and 
a monster whom he at once recognised as 
“Greed,” stood before him. Without the 
slightest fear, Abelgaard rushed upon the 
ogre, and, with a few flashes of his sword, 
put an end to its existence. When he 
looked again, he saw that the monster had 
turned into an enormous heap of gold 
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and gems—but the young prince turned 
away, and sought his companions once 
more. 

““Shame on you,” he cried, when he 
reached the garden, ‘‘ you were forbidden 
to touch: these baubles, but you have 
been overcome by greed. Those who 
would follow me further must come 
away as they came.” 

Six of the men and the woman threw 
away the gems, but the other six re- 
mained behind. 

The next morning Abelgaard found 
that his followers had all deserted him, 
but he set out alone to seek the ogre 
“ Cruelty.” 

At nightfall he gave way fora moment 
to the thought that he would have done 
better to have gathered up the precious 
stones like the rest, and at that moment 
he found himself in the grasp of 
“Cruelty,” and 
was conveyed to 
the monster’s 
castle. The 
prince was put 
into a cell witha 
small boy, and 
gave up every- 
thing for lost, 
bitterly regret- 
ting the momen- 
tary greed which 
had shaken his 
resolution. 

The little boy, 
his fellow cap- 
tive, was ina 
pitiful state, 
fearing that any ee 
moment the ogre might appear and put 
an end to his life. Abelgaard was over- 
come with compassion, and determined to 
do all in his power to save the lad. Using 
a dagger which he had concealed in his 
bosom, he with great efforts picked some 
steps in the hard wall, and then taking the 
boy in his arms, ascended, lifting him up 
to a tiny window just large enough to 
enable the lad to pass through. At that 
moment there was a mighty crash and 
the castle fell to the ground, leaving the 
monster buried beneath, but the prince 
and the boy in safety and freedom. 

Thus had two of the pests of the land 


been got rid of, and the prince’s hopes 
burst out once more. If he could only 
find “ Selfishness ” all would be well—but 
which way should he turn? He did not 
know much about prayer, but he thought 
of the little figure on the rocks at Dron- 
theim, and asked it to directhim. Then 
he felt a throb in his breast which he had 
begun to recognise as his Conscience, and 
before he knew what he was doing he 
set off towards the west. Descending 
the hill he was horrified to see a terriblel 
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serpent, with a body bigger than the 
mightiest oak, making its way towards 
the tomb of the princess. Believing this 
to be the ogre called “ Selfishness,” he 
hastened his steps, and coming alongside 
the slimy monster, made repeated, but 
ineffectual, efforts to slay it. In the end 
his dagger was shattered to pieces in his 
hand, but the serpent kept on its road. 
Panting with apprehension for the fate 
of the princess the brave prince hurled 
rock after rock at the terrible reptile, 
running at each step a hundred risks of 
getting within reach of its deadly fangs, 
but his efforts were useless. 














Relentlessly the monster crept on, and 
when the tomb came in sight the prince 
was almost driven to despair. He hadno 
sword—no weapon of any kind—and 
what could he do? 

He saw at once that the tomb had 
been much shaken, and believed that the 
terrible monster Selfishness could in a 
moment demolish it. In a despairing 
effort he rushed forward, and exerting all 
his strength, tumbled the glass tomb to 
the ground. Then the princess opened 
her eyes, and Abelgaard urged her to 
fly; but before she had time to grasp 
his meaning, the monster was on them. 
Then the thought rushed upon the prince 
that all he had done had been tinged 
with selfishness—the selfishness of hoping 
that the princess would one day become 
his wife. And now through his fault 
they were both to perish. No, not both, 
if he could help it. The monster’s ter- 
tible jaws were opened, and the next 
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moment the princess would have ceased 
to exist, had not Abelgaard deliberately 
thrust his head and shoulders into the 
serpent’s mouth. His sacrifice was made, 
and he never expected to look upon life 
again. But when he came to himself, 
how the scene had changed! The prin- 
cess was there, sitting on a golden 
throne, but the monster was gone. Out- 
side he could hear tremendous bursts of 
triumphal music ; inside he saw a court 
ten times more brilliant than that of his 
father, and the princess inviting him to sit 
beside heron the throne. Though a brave 
man, he feared to approach the beautiful 
princess until a fanfare of trumpets and 
the voice of the Grand Chamberlain pro- 
claimed that hehad indeed won the crown. 

Two years after this he went back to 
Drontheim at the head of a powerful 
army, but his parents, the king and queen, 
knew that he had come, not to conquer 
them, but to defeat their enemies. 
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HESE forest glades my spirit chafe— 
I hear the hunters’ horns ; 
I wish I knew a certain, safe, 
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THE OP’RA BUTTON-’OLE. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


LOWER sellers—both matrons and 
maids—are to be found in all parts 
of London, and the frank manner 

in which they express themselves is as re- 
freshing as it is original. Persons who 
have developed the sixth sense may gain 
considerable amusement from listening to 
these unconventional creatures. In fact, 
afew minutes’ conversation with those who 
cluster round the fountain at Piccadilly 
Circus provides infinitely more entertain- 
ment than does a music hall—or “ The 
Christian.” Some seekers after pleasure 
hold that the Oxford Circus flower- 
sellers are equally amusing. Certainly, 
they are gay. But their sisters of Picca- 
dilly Circus are gayer—and more com- 
municative. They come into contact 
with “all sorts and conditions” of 
people, amongst whom are a sprinkling 
of men who, needing button-holes, halt 
en voute for the Opera. Such customers 
are, according to those who serve them, 
“free with their brass,” “that nasty 
pertick’ler, you can’t think,” or “—— 
(highly improper word) mean.” 

“... The young gents — ’specially 
them as is a bit bosky—forks out afore a 
gal can say ‘ blimy,’”’ volunteered a pert 
little flapper who, though new to the 
business, evidently knew a thing or two. 
“When they’ve got a bit o’ booze in’em, 
they dunno a ‘olly’ock from a d’ysy. 
Flowers as was cut this morning and 
them as have lost their bloom is all one 
to ‘em....A young feller from the 
country stopped ‘ere this evenink—just 
afore you come—on ’is w’y to Covint 
Garding. I ’ailed him with a ‘’Ave a 
nice button-’ole, my lord?’ ’E’ad one, 
and give me a tanner extry for myself, 
‘ee did, straight! But the bloke was 
that there careless and ’appy that ’ee let 
it fall in the road. So I just picked 
it up, and I'll sell it to another gent 
afore . 

The rosy-cheeked damsel abruptly 
terminated her artless confession to attend 
to the wants of an undersized city Jew 
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—whose dreadful turquoise studs (vul- 
garly set in diamonds) were brought 
into additional prominence by the finger 
marks which formed their immediate 
background. . . . “’Ave a big carnytion, 
Capting : on’y tuppence, and three times 
as big as two little "uns what costs four- 
pence, There ain’t no extry charge for 
the bit o’ green. Thanky, sir, and if 
you'll reccermend me toyer brother orficers 
Pll take it kindly.... Wot’s this— 
three-’apence? I said two D, Mister; I 
said it quite pline, I did—s’welp me... . 
‘Tyke it or leave it’—Yus, I'll tyke it, 
‘cause if I was to ’ave it back I might 
lose a chanst of doing business with a 
gentleman while I’m a ’auling of it off 
your blooming reach-me-down!” As 
the Hebrew slunk away, she hurled after 
him the following vituperative sen- 
tences :—“. . . Blighter, for to go and 
do a pore gurl out o’ a ’’a’peny... . You 
ought to be serving in a ‘am and beef 
shop. ... Bloomin’ sheeny! "Ow much 
for yer pyper collar?” 

Noticing that her next door neighbour 
—a contented looking person who seemed 
tospend most of her time conversing with 
her customers—had some difficulty in 
restraining her laughter, I asked what 
had made her merry. 

“A ’and full o’ smiles is as comforting 
as a plate full o’ sausage and mashed,” 
quoth the philosopher of the flower- 
basket. ‘‘ Young Sal ’asn’t got nothing 
to gain by giving of that there pesky 
little Jew ‘er sauce. Likely as not ’e’ll 
tell ’is pals as Sal give hima bit o’ lip— 
and it’s ‘ good-bye, sweet’eart, good-bye’ 
to some o’ Sal’s business.” 

At this juncture an elderly beau, who 
faintly suggested a by-gone age, and who 
wore an old fashioned evening tie, ap- 
proached. Jingling a most elaborate 
bunch of seals, he announced (in prim 
tones) that he required a button-hole— 
one which would harmonise with the 
general colour-scheme of the Opera 
House. After taking up ten minutes of 
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the good lady’s time by trying as many 
different combinations, he finally decided 
upon a small gardenia with an incon- 
gruous background of maiden-hair fern 
—for which he planked down a shilling. 
I asked which paid her best—to receive 
a shilling for ten minutes of her time, or 
to be free to keep a sharp look-out for 
trade. 
“T wouldn’t ‘ave no truck with ‘im, 
sir,if *°e wasn’t 
a fust-rite cus- 
tomer,” she 
returned. “’E 
comes ‘ere as 
reglar as the 
cat’smeat man 
calls 0’ a 
mornin’, and 
pays me a bob, 
’e does, each 
time. O’ course 
’e’s anoosance 
with ‘is talk 
about colour- 
schemes— 
whatever they 
may blooming 
well be. But 
so long as the 
old gent is 
open ’anded 
I'd rather ’e 


bought ’is SIGNOR SAMMARCO, THE EMINENT COVENT GARDEN 
BARITONE, HAS A NICE TASTE IN BUTTON-HOLES. 


button-ole 
from me than 
from saucy Sal or from one o’ the 
others!” 

As I moved off, I caught sight of a 
buxom flower-girl who nursed a baby 
while she deftly wired together a pink, 
a white, and a crimson carnation. Ad- 
miring the skill which enabled her to do 
two things at once, I ordered a spray of 
roses (for the corsage of a friend) that I 
might have an excuse for inquiring if she 
found her occupation a difficult one. Her 
teply was emphatic. 

“Lord love a duck, no! That is, if 


# 


the blessed babby don’t fall out o’ me 
arms and roll under a "bus. Then I’d 
‘ave to stop me work for to pick ’im up 
—and p’raps lose a customer!” 

I pressed her fora more definite answer 
to my question. 

“ Well, Mister, I ’as long arms, and the 
little ’un (which ’e’s only five weeks old, 
bless ’im !) ain’t very big just yet. So I 
‘olds ‘im in the ’ollow o’ me left arm, so 

to speak, 
which leaves 
me right ’and 
free for to 
arrange the 
flowers. Me 
left ’and ’olds 
‘em, and if I 
wants the use 
o’ both ’ands 
I jest asks ’o00- 
ever’s nearest 
to ‘old me 
little Bill.” 
Fearful lest 
I should be 
invited to take 
charge of the 
infant, I 
moved off 


without wait-, 


ing for my 
change. For 
I had been 
told that there 
is a prejudice 
against holding a baby as one does acat 
—and I preferred not to incur the wrath 
of a bevy of button-’ole makers. As I 
departed, my attention was arrested by 
the following remarks :-— 

“... Arsked me a lot o’ bloomin’ 
questions, ’e did, and wrote summat on 
is shirt cuff. . . . ‘ Dessay as ’e’s a-going 
to write a piece about us gals in some 
piper. If I’d only known it I'd a-kidded 
"im fine—I would!” 

I advised the lady to read the April 
number of THe ENGLisH ILLUSTRATED. 
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MOTORING. 


By A. J. M'KINNEY. 


ERY few of us can possibly realise 
the remarkable popularity of the 
motor car. We know, of course, 

that it goes everywhere, can do almost 
anything in the way of traction, and is 
still increasing in numbers. Whether it 
is in city or country, at home or abroad, 
on land or on sea, the motor is in evi- 
dence. Though of course used very 
largely for touring and for personal con- 
venience, the self-propelled carriage has 


find numerous clubs devoted to motor 
boating in nearly all the kingdoms of 
the world, while tugs and barges sail 
over ocean and lagoon impelled by the 
same force. 

Amazement grows as we try to grasp 
what this means, for the figures are stu- 
pendous considering the age of the in- 
dustry. In the British Isles alone there 
are nearly 80,000 motor cars and motor 
bicycles, a figure which will be increased 


DAIMLER (BIRDLIP) LIMOUSINE (4 TO 5 SEATS) FITTED TO LIVE 
AXLE CHASSIS. 


far exceeded these limits. Sometimes 
we find it in char-a-banc form, or even as 
a convertible vehicle which can be used 
either as a van for business purposes, or 
as an ordinary touring car. Quite apart 
from these employments, we find the 
motor ploughing fields, driving all kinds 
of machinery, mowing lawns, and even 
enrolled for ambulance work. Heavy 
lorries, again, carrying six or eight tons, 
travel in their hundreds and thousands 
up and do-vr England and the Continent. 
Even the i*+t Past knows them, where 
they astonish the natives who gaze in 
awe at the “ White Man’s Devil.” And 
water itself has not escaped, for we 
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considerably this year. Already the 
number of driving licenses is close on 
250,000, so that as to the motor car’s 
popularity there can be no doubt. In 
fact, motoring is quite unique, for no 
other sport or pastime has ever had any- 
thing like such a number of active 
partisans. And when we add those who 
appreciate its usefulness for time-saving 
and the carriage of heavy and bulky 
goods we are not far out in saying that 
the motor vehicle is now of national 
importance. 

Every new movement is bound to have 
its ups and downs until things settle down 
toa working basis. The automobile is 




















no exception, and it has greatly exercised 
the minds of authorities of various kinds 
who were at first taken aback by the 
vigorous growth of the youngster. Gradu- 
ally we got over the early difficulties, 
and saw with relief the absurd “ red- 


flag” regulations vanish into the limbo 
of oblivion. Then we had the registra- 
tion and licensing troubles, followed 


immediately by our béte noiy, the speed 
limit. What depleted purses this has 
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if the police “ trap” was abolished. This 
has been condemned by many eminent 
authorities as unnecessary and unfair in 
most cases, and its abolition would doa 
good deal in preventing opposition to a 
light motor tax. Owing to the heavy 
traffic in some districts the roads suffer 
greatly, and the local authorities are 
called upon to pay a good deal more for 
repairs than they can afford. Let the 
proceeds of the proposed tax be divided 
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been responsible for! as can be seen by 
instances where the police think they 
have done very badly if the haul in fines 
is less than {100 fora sitting. And even 
while we are struggling through this, 
dark rumours of “ taxation” are heard. 
But our friends, the Royal Automobile 
Club and the Motor Union, are not going 
to take it “lying down,” and they have 
already sent two deputations to Mr. 
Asquith on the matter. I suppose most 
of us would not object to a light tax if 
it was graduated carefully, particularly 
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up to relieve this burden, and things weuld 
be much easier all round. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,” par- 
ticularly when advantage is taken of 
every new tendency in motordom. In 
order to be right up to date, the well- 
known Daimler Company have added to 
their long list of types some new models, 
which are specially designed to meet the 
wishes of a certain class of motorists. 
Whether public opinion is right or not, 
there is a great demand for live axle 
drive in most of the 1908 cars. Falling 
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in, therefore, with the popular idea, the 
Coventry firm are constructing two new 
models —of 30 h.p. and 38 h.p.—in 
which the driving chains are replaced by 
a cardan shaft and live axle. Owing to 
this the cars run very quietly, and are so 
fast as to give every reason to suppose 
that they will maintain their reputation 
for hill-climbing. The engines have four 
cylinders, cast in pairs, and excellent 
cooling lubrication systems. Four for- 
ward speeds are provided—the third being 
direct—and a reverse. A good feature 
found in the back axle is the easy way 
in which the differential gear can be 
examined, or even removed, a few minutes 
being all that is needed to remove two 
plates on the casing. Powerful brakes 
are fitted, of the double-acting kind 
specially designed to act equally, so as 
to prevent uneven wear on the tyres. 
The frame is strongly built, the pressed 
steel side members being connected by 
tubular cross-stays, a practice which has 
proved very successful. A short run I 
took on the smaller model a few days 
ago was sufficient to convince me that 
the new live-axJe Daimler had some ex- 
cellent qualities, of which more will be 
heard next season. 

The R.A.C. have informed Mr. S. F. 
Edge that the Napier cars hold records 
for every hour, from one to twenty-four. 
This makes something like thirty-seven 
in all, not a bad performance for six- 
cylinder cars. 

A useful idea I saw the other day is in 
placing the hinges on the front edge of a 
car door, as is done in railway carriages. 
Why doors have been hitherto made the 
other way is hard to say. Yet all 
motorists know how inconvenient the old 
style is for the door is inclined to fly open 
and is very hard toshut against the wind. 
There is also the danger of crushing a 
dress or rug in the hinges which strains 
the coachwork badly. In the new style, 
directly the car moves off the door closes 
automatically and can be shut at high 
speeds quite easily. 

Within the last few days the work of 
three British firms has been particularly 
brought to my notice, each the best of 
its kind, and noted for embodying some 
excellent features peculiar to itself. A 





few days ago, for instance, I witnessed 
the launching of the Wolseley-Siddeley at 
Cowes, a racing motor boat of 420 H.P. 
destined to bring back again to our shores 
the cup wrested from us last year by the 
Dixie. The engines were highly inter- 
esting for, though similar to those of the 
well-known Siddeley cars, they were 
built in two sets of eight cylinders placed 
side by side, making sixteen in all. Each 
set formed one complete unit having its 
own carburettor, clutch with shaft and 
propeller. The tests have been highly 
satisfactory so far. 

Another firm which stands well with 
the marine world is the Maudslay Motor 
Co., last year’s record being starred with 
the fine performances of its productions. 
A larger type is even now being com- 
pleted for the Monaco regatta, and will 
be seen frequently in British competitions 
this year. The firm is one of the few 
which have successfully tackled marine, 
commercial, and pleasure motoring. The 
Maudslay lorries and motor omnibuses 
are well known as being durable and 
economical, an immense saving being 
found in the remarkable accessibility of 
their engines. In their touring cars, too, 
this feature is very noticeable and of the 
greatest importance to the private owner, 
and would turn the scale in anyone’s 
mind who had much experience. 

The third firm I referred to just now 
is that from Wolverhampton known as 
the Star. What a feather in their cap it 
is to have no less than three of their cars 
selected by the Royal Automobile Club 
for its official use, the Technical Com- 
mittee choosing them with the fullest 
confidence in their value, and as the cars 
are fast and moderate in price, the “ man 
of moderate means” need hesitate no 
longer before deciding. I tested the 
30 H.P. six cylinder, and the 16°22 H.P. 
models in the Isle of Man last year at the 
time of the Tourist Trophy race, and was 
decidedly impressed with their good 
points. In view of their speed, the low 
petrol consumption was astonishing. The 
firm have recently gone in for the 
Limousine type, and have struck a happy 
combination of springs, weight, and other 
etceteras that go to make a comfortable 
carriage. 
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From the painting by J. L. Wimbush. 





